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their late march had destroyed their brogues; | 
and many of them were not only bare-footed, | 
but bare-legged. Their hair hung wildly over | 
their eyes; their beards were grown to a fearful 
length; and the exposed parts of their limbs 
were, in the language of Dougal Graham, tanned 
quite red with the weather. Altogether, they 
had a way-worn savage appearance, and looked 
rather like a band of outlandish vagrants, than a 
body of efficient soldiery. ‘The pressure of want 
compelled them to take every practicable mea- | 
sure for supplying themselves; and, in passing | 
towards Glasgow, they had regularly stripped | 
such natives as they met of their shoes and other | 
articles of dress. After their arrival at Glasgow, 
a joiner, in going home from work, was requi- | 
red by a Highlander to throw off and deliver up| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


his shoes. The young man, having a pair of| 
silver buckles at his insteps, showed great reluc- | 
tance to comply, when the Highlander stooped | 
down and attempted to take them by force. As | 
he was thus employed, the joiner, in a transport | 
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whole week he spent in the city, he procured no| and Gardiner’s dragoons, with Price’s-and Ligo- 
more than sixty recruits—a poor compensation | nier’s regiment of foot, boldly 1k possession of 
for the numerous desertions which now began to| the city, probably assured of the safety of the 


take place, in consequence of the near approach 





measure, By their avant couriers the judges: 
of his men to their own country. These men with the Glasgow regiment, after 

After having nearly succeeded in refitting his} having guarded the passes of the Forth for more 
army, he held a grand review upon the Green.| than a month, to prevent the southward march of 








T . . . . . 
|‘ We marched out,” says one of his adherents,| the host stationed at Perth, retreated-to Edinburgh 


(John Daniel, a native of Lancashire, who has} on the 26th of December; when it was deter- 
left a manuscript journal of the campaign,) ** with| mined, with the assistance of a nuruber of rustic 
drums beating, colors flying, bagpipes playing, | volunteers, and the wreck of the Edinburgh 
and all the marks of a triumphant army, to the} regiment, to hold out the city at all hazards 
appointed ground, attended by multitudes of| against the approaching insurgents. Their cour- 
people, who had come from all parts to see us,| age fortunately did not require to be put to so 


jand especially the ladies, who, though formerly} severe a proof, for, ere the Highlanders had left 


much against us, were now charmed by the| Glasgow, the English army beginning to arrive, 


sight of the prince into the most enthusiastic] strengthened the city beyond all danger. 


loyalty. I am somewhat at a loss,” continues} The command of the army, in the absence of 
this devout cavalier, ‘‘to give a description of the} the Duke of Cumberland, who was engaged at 
prince, as he appeared at the review. No object} court, had been bestowed upon Lieutenant-gene- 
could be more charming, no personage more cap-| ral Henry Hawley, an officer of some standing, 
tivating, no deportment more agreeable, than his } but ordinary abilities; who, having charged in 


of rage, struck him a blow on the back of the /at that time was; for, being well mounted and} 
head with a hammer which he held in his hand, | princely attired, havin 
aud killed him on the spot. of both body and mind, he appeared to bear a\ 
Immediately upon his arrival at Glasgow, |sway, above any comparison, with the heroes of | 
Charles took measures for the complete refitting |the last age; and the majesty and grandeur he 
of his army, by ordering the magistrates to pro- {displayed .were truly noble and divine.’ It may 
vide 12,000 shirts, 6000 cloth coats, 6000 pairs of !be worth while to contrast, with this flattering | 
stockings, and 6000 waistcoats. He is also said | portraiture, the description which has been given 
to have sent for Provost (Buchanan,) and sternly jof Charles by a sober citizen of Glasgow. ‘I 
demanded the names of such as had subscribed | managed,” savs this person, quoting his memory 
for raising troops against him, threatening to|after an interval of seventy years, ‘to get so} 
hang the worthy magistrate in case of refusal. }near him, as he passed homewards to his lodg-| 
The provost is said to have answered, that he |ings, that I could have touched him with my | 
would name no person but himself, and that he |hand ; and the impression which he made upon 
was not afraid to die in such a cause. He was/my mind shall never fade as long as I live. He 
forced to pay a fine of 5001. had a princely aspect, and its interest was much 
Charles took up his residence at what was |heightened by the dejection which appeared in| 
then considered the best house in the city—one jhis pale, fair countenance and downcast eye. 
belonging to a wealthy merchant of the name of|He evidently wanted confidence in-his cause.| 
Glassford, which stood at the western extremity |and seemed to have a melancholy foreboding of] 
of the Trongate, and was afterwards taken down |that disaster which sooh after ruined the hope of 
for the extension of that noble street. At his ar- | his family for ever.” , 
rival, he is said to have caused his men to enter : 
this house by the front gate, go out by the back 
door, and then, making a circuit through some 
by-lanes, reappear in front of the mansion, as if 
they had been newly arrived. But this ruse, 
practised in order to magnify the appearance of 
his army, was detected by the citizens of Glas- 
gow, whose acute eyes recognised the botanical 
badges of the various clans, as they successively 
reappeared. The real numbers of the army, 
when it reached Glasgow, were only about 3600 
foot and 500 horse. Of the latter, which were 


g all the best endowments 





CHAPTER XVII. 
PRELIMINARIES OF THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 
The Hielandmen cam owre the hill, 
And owre the knowe, wi richit cude will, 
Now Geordie’s men may brag their fill, | 
For wow but they were braw, men ! 
They had three generals o’ the best, 
Wii’ lairds and lords, and a’ the rest, 
Chiels that were bred to stand the test, 
And could na rin awa, man! 
Jacosrre Sond. | 


Having recruited the spirits of his men, and! 


the’ right wing of the king’s army, at Sheriffimuir, 
where the insurgents were repulsed with ease 
by the cavalry, entertained a confident notion 
that he would beat the whole of Prince Charles’ 
army with a trifling force, and did not scruple to 
stigmatise the conduct of those who had hitherto 
been beat by the Highlanders as rank pusillanimi- 
ty. It happened, in his approach to Edinburgh, 
that Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s dragoons, coming 
out to meet and congratulate him on his acces- 
sion to the command, encountered him near 
Preston, the scene of their recent disgrace ; 
which being pointed out to him, he sharply com- 
manded the men to sheathe their swords, and 
see to use them better in the campaign about to 
ensue than they had hitherto done. He did not 
anticipate that the next week was to see him- 
self a beaten and disgraced fugitive, even more 
contemptible than the objects of his insolence. 
The march of the English army was facilitated 
by the people of the Merse, Teviotdale, and 
Lothian, who brought horses to transport the bag- 
gage, and provisions to ente:tain the men. At 
Dunbar, at Aberlady, and other places, they were 
regularly feasted by the gentlemen of East 
Lothian, each soldier getting a pound of beef, a 
pound of bread, a glass of usquebaugh, and bot- 
tle of ale. The first division, consisting of the 
Scots royals and Battereau’s foot, reached Edin- 
burgh on the 2d of January. Fleming’s and 
Blakeney’s regiments arrived on the 3d; Major- 
general Huske on the 4th; and Hawley himself 
came to town on the 6th, when the music bells 
were played in his honor, and he was permitted 


all much jaded, sixty were employed in carrying 
the sick; whilst about six hundred of the infan- 
try neither had arms, nor seemed to be able to use 
them, 


During his residence in Mr. Glassford’s house, 


Charles ate twice a day, in public, though with- 
out ceremony, accompanied by a few of his offi- 
cers, and waited upon by a small number of de- 
voted Jacobite ladies. ‘*But nothing could a 
charm impart,” to make the whigs of Glasgow 
regard him with either respect or affection. Pre- 
viously hostile to his cause, they were now in- 
censed in the highest degree against him, by his 
Severe exactions upon the public purse, and by 
the private depredations of his men. To sucha 
height did this: feeling arise, that an insane zealot 


improved their appointments by ten days’ resi-| to lodge ‘in the palace so recently vacated by 
idence in Glasgow, the prince departed on the) Prince Charles. The regiments commanded by 
'3d of January, and sent forward his troops in| Colonels Cholmondely and Wolfe—the last after- 
itwo detachments, one to Kilsyth, and the other; wards sorenowned as the hero of Quebec—arri- 
to Cumberland. The inhabitants of Edinburgh,| ved next day; Howard’s and Monro’s foot on the 
who, on the return of the Highland army from! §th; and Barrel’s and Pulteney’s on the 10th. 
England, had apprehended a second visit, and| The loyal part of the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
i who had resolved, in such a case, to defend the} beheld the assembling of this army with the high- 
icity, Now set seriously about preparations for a! est satisfaction, and entered into an association 
jsiege. After Charles had left Edinburgli in the! to provide them with blankets. The city was 
beginning of November, the Whiggish part of also illuminated in honor of the oceasion; when 
the community had gradually resumed the cour-' a great number of windows belonging to recu- 
lage, which, for six weeks, they were compelled sant Jacobites and to houses which happened to 
to wear in their pockets; and on the 13th of the be unoccupied, were indiscriminately broken by 
jmonth, when the insurgents were at the safe the mob. 

| dintanice of Carlisle, the state officers had return-| In his march from Glasgow, Prince Charles 


snapped a pistol at Him as he was riding along/ed ina triumphant procession to their courts and 
the Saltmarket. He is said to have admired the | chambers, saluted by a complete round of cannon 


regularity and beauty of the streets of Glasgow, | from the castle, and a most valiant performance 


slept the first night at the mansion of Kilsyth, 
which belonged to a forfeited estate, and was 
now in the possession of Mr. Campbell of Shaw- 


but to have remarked with bitterness, that no- 


During the 


where had he found so few friends. 


of ‘Up and Waur them a’, Willie,” upon the field. The steward had been previously order- 
jmusic bells of St. Giles. Next day Hamilton’s! ed to provide for the prince’s reception, and told 
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that all his expenses would be accounted for- 
He had accordingly provided every thing suitable 
for the entertainment of his royal highness and 
suite, confidently believing that he would 
not be permitted to act the part of an innkeeper 
without some solid remuneration. Next morn- 
ing, however, on presenting his bill, he was told 
that it should be allowed to him on his account- 
ing (after the restoration) for the rents of the es- 
tate, and that in the mean time he must be con- 
tented that the balance was not immediately 
struck and exacted. 

On the succeeding day, Charles proceeded to 
Bannockburn house, where he was a more wel- 
come guest, without the promise of pecuniary 
remuneration, than he had been at Kilsyth with 
the prospect of good reckoning ; this house, being, 
as already mentioned, the residence of Sir Hugh 
-aterson, one of the most zealous of his friends. 
His troops lay this evening in the villages of Ban- 
nockburn, Denny, and St. Ninian’s, while Lord 
George Murray occupied the town of Falkirk 
with the advanced guard of the army. In order 
toemploy the time till he should be joined by his 
northern allies, Charles now resolved to reduce 
Stirling, which,commanding the principal avenue 
to the Highlands, had long been felt as an annoy- 
ing barrier to his proceedings, and to subjugate 


which would have given an additional lustre to} 


his arms. 


Stirling, then a town of four or five thousand | 


inhabitants, was imperfectly surrounded by a 
wall, and quite incapable of holding out against 


the insurgents; yet, by the instigation of the go-| 


vernor of the castle, who had resolved to die be- 
fore surrendering his charge, a sort of attempt} 
was made to defend it. A small body of militia, | 





consisting chiefly of the townsmen, was provi-| 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


which increased his numbers to nine thousand. 


| He also received a considerable quantity of stores, 
| which had been landed from France upon the 
‘northeast coast of Scotland, including some bat- 
tery cannon; besides some Spanish coin, which 
‘had been brought to the island of Bara, and safe- 
ly transported through the Highlands by a party 
/of recruits. 
| The Highland army broke ground before Stir- 
' 


ling castle on the 10th, and summoned Governor | 


| Blackeney to surrender. That officer gave for an- 
iswer that he would defend his post to the last 
lextremity, being determined to die, as he had 
j\lived, a man of honor. They first attempted to 
;convert a large old building at the head of the 
jtown, called Warr’s Work, into a battery; but, 
| finding themselves to be there peculiarly ex posed 
| to the fire of the garrison, they were soon obli- 
|ged to cast about for new ground. Meanwhile, 
they shut the gates of the town upon themselves, 
|as if resolved to battle with their enemy to the 
|last extremity, and not again to come forth upon 
| the world till the conflict was decided. 

On the day that Charles thus commenced tlie 
| siege of Stirling, Hawley had been joined at Ed- 
}inburgh by all the divisions of the army which 
ihe could immediately expect. 
isisted of nearly eight thousand men, of whom 
thirteen hundred were cavalry, he considered 
himself fully a match for the insurgents, and now 

determined to offer them battle, though he knew 


}march to Scotland, which would soon join him. 
He was perhaps induced to take this rash step, 
partly by observing that the»Highland force was 
every day increasing, and partly by a wish to re- 
lieve the garrison of Stirling; but a blind confi- 
dence in the powers of the army, especially the 


As his force con- | 


|that there were several other regiments on the | 


ded with arms from the castle; and the Reverend | dragoons, and an ardent desire of distinguishing. 


Ebenezer Erskine, founder of the sect of dissent-| himself, must certainly be allowed to have chief- 
He had often 


ers already mentioned, and who was a clergy-|ly instigated him to the measure. 
man in Stirling, did all he could to inspire them) been heard to reflect upon the misconduct of | 
with courage, and even it is said assumed an ac-|Cope; (who, in his turn, had taken bets, it is 


tive command in their ranks. By means of|said, to the amount of ten thousand pounds, that 
these men, the wretched defences of the town,! this new commander would have no better suc- 
which consisted on one entire side of only gar-|cess than himself.) He therefore went on to 
den walls, were provided with a sort of guard,/| battle under the influence of a sort of hallucina- 
which Governor blackeney endeavored to animate | tion, and altogether without that considerate cool- 
by an assurance that, even in case of the worst,|ness which properly forms so conspicuous a part 
he would keep an open door for them in the cas-|of modern generalship. 
tle. 
On Sunday, the 5th of January, the town was) together with the Glasgow militia, and Hamil- 
completely invested by the insurgents, and about} ton’s and Ligonier’s (late Gardiner’s) dragoons, 
nine o’clock that evening a drummer approach-| left Edinburgh, under the command of Major- 
ed the east gate, beating the point of war which| general Huske, and reached Linlithgow, where, 
indicates a message. The sentinels, ignorant of| meeting with a party of Highlanders under Lord 
the forms of war, fired several shots at this mes-}George Murray, who had advanced to lay waste 
senger; upon which he found himself obliged to} the countfy, they induced that desultory band to 
throw down his drum, and take 4 E i 
The garrison then towed the deserted instrument! tive collision. 
in over the walls, as a trophy; and it was not} marched westwards to ‘Porrowstounness, to be 
without considerable difficulty they could be af-|ready to support General Huske in case of an 
terwards assured. that they had not gained a great} engagement; on the followiag morning the re- 
victory over the besieger | mainder of the army, with the artillery, pursued 
On Monday, the insurgents having raised althe same route. Hawley himself marched on 
hattery within musket shot of the town, and sent] the 16th, with Cobham’s dragoons, which had 
a more unequivocal message to surrender, the | just come up. The army was accompanied by 
magistrates implored a respite till next day atten \a North of England Squire, named Thornton, 
o'clock, which was granted. The whole of| whose zealous loyalty had induced him.to raise 
Puesday was occupied in deliberations and inj}a band ealled the Yorkshire Blues, who were 
adjusting the terms of surrender. The town,| maintained and commanded by himself. 
however, being stimulated that evening by the} The whole of this well disciplined and well 
discharge of twenty-seven shots from the batte- 
ry, a capitulation was concluded next morning,| Falkirk, upon the same field where, four centu- 
by which it was agreed to deliver up the town,|ries before, Sir John D. Graham, and Sir John 


under assurance of protection for the lives and| Stuart of Bonkill, the friends of Wallace, had | 


property of the townsmen, whose arms, more-| testified their patriotism in the arms of death. 
over, were permitted to be restored to the castle.| On the morning of the 17th, Lieutenant-colo- 
The insurgents entered the town about three in nel Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argyle, who 
ie afternoon. |had been hitherto exerting himself to keep the 
C harles was now joined by the troops under! West Highlanders quiet, joined the English camp 
Lord Strathallan and Lord Jolmn Drummond, with upwards of a thousand Highlanders, form- 


On the morning of the 13th, five regiments, 


to his heels.|retire to Falkirk, though without coming to ac- | 
Next day other three regiments | 


|appointed force encamped to the northwest of 


_ - —— 


ing the only force which the great Whig Clan 
Campbell, then supposed able to bring six thou- 
sand men into the field, thought fit on this occa- 
sion to contribute for the service of government. 

On this morning General Hawley. was spared 
the necessity of marching forward to raise the 
siege of Stirling, by intelligence that the High- 
landers were in motion; for Prince Charles, 
learning the near approach of the English gene- 
ral, had resolved, with his usual ardor, to meet 
him half way; and was now drawing out his 
men, as for a review upon the Plean Moor, two 
miles to the east of Bannockburn, and about se- 
|ven from Falkirk. The English army @id not, 
therefore, strike their camp, but judged it neces- 
sary to remain where they were till the intentions 
of the enemy should be revealed. 

When the English lay upon the field of Fal- 
kirk, and the Highlanders were drawn up upon 
jthe Plean Moor, their respective camp lights 
were visible to each other over the level tract of 
country which intervened. The whole scenery 
was worthy of the events about to take place, 
and was calculated to give additional poignancy 
to that tumult of anxious and agitating feeling 
which must ever pervade the breasts of men be- 
fore engaging in deadly strife. Upon the site of 
the English camp, an army of Edward I. had, in 
1298, gained a bloody though not decisive victo- 
ry, over the’ desultory troops’ of the Scottish 
Chiefs; slaying two of the most noble and disin- 
terested warriors that ever attempted to defend 
their country, and compelling the indomitable 
Wallace to retreat. The Highlanders were, on 
the other hand, drawn up upon a field where the 
arms of England received the most decisive over- 
throw they ever before or since experienced, and 
which might be cénsidered as omening peculiar 
favor to Charles, who was the representative, 
and not an unworthy one, of the hero of that 
memorable day. Betwixt the two armies lay the 
straggling remains of the once extensive Tor- 
wood, in whose gloomy recesses Wallace used to 
\find a refuge suited to his dismal fortunes, and 
where a tree was yet shown, which had afford- 
ed immediate shelter to his person, when desert- 
ed by his associates, and closely pursued by the 
English. Other associations conspired to heigh- 
ten the interest of the scene. Here was suppo- 
sed to be the extreme limit of the Roman power 
in Britain; and the neighboring country might 
be considered as one great battle field—a land- 
scape on which nature had lavished all its gran- 
deur and beauty, but which man, from the earliest 
times, had made the theatre of his blackest and 
bloodiest work. 

On this occasion, as on almost all others 
throughout the campaign, Charles found himself 
able to out-general the old and experienced ofli- 
cers, Whom ‘the British government had sent 
lagainsthim. ‘Though he had drawn out his men, 
‘and seemed ready for an immediate encounter 
|with Hawle y’s army, he kept his real intentions 
\a profound secret from even his own officers, 
making the main body believe that the evolu- 
tions in which they were engaged, were only 
ithose of an ordinary review; and it was not till 
|mid-day, that, having suddenly called a council 
of war, he announced his determination to marci 
jin the direction of the enemy. 

The conduct of Hawley displayed as much ol 
negligence on this occasion, as that of Charles 
displayed calculation and alacrity. He was 1n- 
'spired, we have already said, with an infinite 
contempt for the Highlanders or ‘“ Highland 
militia,” as he himself was pleased to term 
Charles’s troops. Having come to drive the 
wretched rabble from Stirling, he could not con- 
iceive the possibility of their coming’ to attack 
him at Falkirk. Being apprised on the 16th, by 
‘a Mr. Roger, who had passed through the High- 
|land army, and conversed with some of the offi- 
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cers, , that there was a . proposal amongst them to| 
march next day against him, he “treated the in- 
formant with great rudeness, and contented him- 
self with giving vent to a vain expression of de- 

fiance. On the morning of the day of battle, 
such was his continued security, that he obeyed | 
an insidious invitation from the C ountess of Kil- 
marnock, by retiring from the camp to breakfast} 
with her at Callander house, although quite 
aware of that lady’s relationship to an insurgent} 
chief, and even perhaps of her own notorious at-| 
tachment to the cause of Prince Charles. The| 
ruse of the countess was attended with complete | 
success. She was a woman af sple ndid person | 
and manners; and Hawley, completely fascina-| 
ted by her well acted blandishments, spent the| 
whole of this important forenoon in her com-| 
pany, without casting a thought upon his army. 

Charles, observing the wind to come from the 
southwest, directed the march of his men to-| 
wards a piece of ground considerably to the right) 
of Hawley’s camp, in order that, in the ensuing} 
encounter, his troops might have that powerful| 
ally tosupport them in the rear. He took care, at} 
the same time, to despatch Lord John Drum-| 
mond, with nearly all the horse, towards the] 
other extremity of Hawley’s lines, so as to dis-| e 
tract and engage the attention of the ene my. In} 
order to produce still further uncertainty among! 
the English régarding his inte pntions, he caused a 
body to retire to Stirling, with colors displayed in 
their sight; and upon the Plean Moor, whic -h was 
thus entirely deserted, he left his great standard 
flying, as if that had still been his head quar- 
ters. 

Completely perplexed by the various objects, 
which they saw dispersed over the country, the| 
English army remained in their camp, not alto-| 
gether unapprehensive of an attack, but yet| 
strongly disposed, like their commander, to scout 
the idea that the Highlanders would venture or 
on so daring a measure. While they w ere still 
ignorant of the insidious advance which C hark 5| 
was making, a countryman, who had perceived 
it, came running into the camp, and exclaimed, 
**Gentlemen, what are you about! The High- 
landers will be immediately upon you!” Some) 
of the officers cried out, ‘‘ Seize that rascal—he 
is spreading a Po alarm!’? But they were 
speedily assured of the truth of the report, by| 
two of their ta r, who had mounted a tree, 
and, through a telescope, discovered the High-| 
landers in motion. The alarm was immediately 
communicated to a commanding officer, who, in 
his turn, lost no time in conveying it to Callan- 
der house. Hawley received the intelligence! 
with the utmost coolness, and contented himself 
with ordering that the men might put on their) 
accoutrements, without getting under arms. The 
troops obeyed the order, and proceeded to take 
their dinner. 

It was between one and two o'clock, that sev-| 
eral gentlemen, volunteer attendants on the 

camp, coming in upon the spur, gave final and 
decisive intelligence of the intention of the ene®| 
my. They re ported that they had seen the lines} 
of the Highland infantry evolve from behind the! 
Tor W ood, and cross the Carron by the Steps of] 
Dunniplace. The drums instantly beat to arms;| 
an urgent message was despatched for the re-| 
creant Hawley ; and the lines were forny sd, in 
front of the camp, by officers on duty. The} 
negligence of their general was now. bitterly re- 
flected on by the men, many of whom seeme 1d 
impressed with the idea that he had sold them to} 
the enemy: 

The people dwelling between the present po- 
sitions of the two armies, in the dreadful expec- 
tation of being speedily involved in the horrors) 
of a battle, were at this moment, as may easily | 
be conceived, in a state of great alarm; andj 
though such circumstances are generally over-| 





| general 


| covered, and other marks about his person be-| ,, Pe : Hol 
: i His troops marched in two para a | 


| pitable table 


| west of the English camp. 


REBELLION IN Se COTLA ND. 


| looked in the narrative, as they are iieve warded 
in the reality of warfare, this is not perhaps the 
least interesting nratter connected with the con- 
flict of armies. The people might be seen, as 
we are informed by tradition, hurrying to and 
fro across the country, equally unce rain where 
danger was to be avoid led. or safe ty to be sought, 
and betraying, by their looks, how dreadful a 
thing the presence of war is to the generality of 
a peaceful people. Some were atte mp in ng to 
transport articles of property upon whic 1 they 
placed a value, and others. seemed only ar iieae 
to save their children and aged relations. <A 
number of the citizens of Falkirk stationed them- 
selves upon the fortified bartizan of the st eple 
which then surmounted their town house, uni- 
ting the gratification of curiosity with a desire of 
safety, and giving a peculiar liveliness to the 
scene of flight and fear. 

The family of a farmer named eigen id, who 
lived about a mile to the west of Falkirk, was 
sent to take refuge in the house of a friend at 
that town; and one of the children, who survi- 
ved till recent years, used to tell, that in this 
short but dismal journe ‘Ys she well remembered 
crossing the lines of the royal army, near the 
entry to Bantaskine hana: where it stretched 
across the road, apparently extending from the 
low grounds on the north a good way up the 
park towards the south. As the men were giv- 
ing way, to allow a passage for the children, a 
hare started up near the place, and ran through 
the lines; upon which, the soldiers raised a loud 
view-hollo, and one, more ready witted than the 
rest, exclaimed, “Halloo, the Duke of Perth’s 
mother!’—it being a general belief that that zeal- 
ous old catholic lady was a witch, and therefore 
able to assume the disguise of a hare. which, in 
the present case, she could not be supposed to! 
do, but for the purpose of spying the English ar-| 
my. The soldier’s exclamation was received 
with shouts of laughter, as a capital joke upon| 
the distinguished insurgent leader, against whom| 
it was directed. 

The last message which had been despatched 
to Callander, succeeded in bringing Hawley to a} 
sense of the exigency of his affairs, and he now 
came galloping up to his troops, his head un- 


traying the haste with which he had left the hos-} 
of Lady Kilmarnock. The day,| 
which had ‘hitherto been calm and cloudless, be- 


and a high wind beginning to blow from the} 
southwest, seemed about to bring on a severe 
moors storm. The seventeenth of a iry, old 
style, being in reality the twenty-eighth, it may 
be necessary to remind the reader, that th wea- 
ther must have been now beginning to exhibit 
rather the austere character of a Scotti sh Febrna- 
ry, than the comparatively serene te Ae erament 
of the preceding month; and, extrinsic as t! 
circumstance may appear, it is cacaiale an 
poseable, that the dismal appearance of the wes 
tern sky, and the terrors with which it se med! 
to be charged, must have proved no small addi- 
tion to the obstacles which the English army, un- 
used to such a climate, was about to encounter. 
While they stood in the position already men-| 
tioned, Charles was eagerly leading forward his} 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
at 
> 


. “- } } 
|desultory bands to a wild upland, of irregular} 


called Falkirk Moor, two miles south-! 
In crossing the Car-| 
ron at Dumnipace Steps, and thus making for al 
rising ground where he could overlook Hawley S| 
position, he precisely acted over again the ver y} 
course he had pursued four months before, in| 
crossing the Esk at Musselburgh, and ascending 
the heights above Cope’s station at Preston; and} 
it may be added, that there is a remarkable re- 
semblance in the corres ponding localities. Haw-; 
ley, on learning the direction Charles was taking, 


surface, 


| {clans that 
| came at this moment overcast with heavy clouds, |} ; 
: comprising a 


country regiments. The 
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seems to have immediately sus pected th: at he was 
in danger of becoming the victim of a similar 
course of measures to that which occasioned the 
defeat of Cope; and, having the bad effect of 
that general’s caution before his eyes, he appears 
to have immediately adopted the resolution of 
disputing the high ground. He 
hasty command to the dragoons to march towards 
the top of the hill, in orde ws if P yssible, to antici- 
pate the Highlanders; and the foot he command- 

ed to follow at a quick pace with their bayonets 
inserted in the mu&ket. To this precipitate mea- 
sure, by which he placed his army on ground he 
had ne ver seen, and which was the unfittest 


therefore gave a 





1 


possibl le for the movements of regular troops, 
while it was proportionally advantageous for the 
+ - . , 
Highlanders, the disasters of the day are alto- 
gether to be attributed. 
The dragoons galloped up a narrow way call- 


ed Maggie Wood’s Loan, by the eastern extremi- 
ty of ee Park, where a man, who only 
died lately, heard them swearing, as they went 
along, wit! 1 all the r * provertem fury, and venting 
the most ferocious thre ats against the men they 
were about to encounter. The foot followed, 
with a similar show of promptitude and courage: 
and the artillery, consisting of ten pieces, came 


last of all, driven by a band of Falkirk carters, 


who, with their horses, had been hastily pressed 
into King George’s service that forenoon. Whte- . 
ther from accident, or from the design of these 
fellows, who were all rank Jacobites, the artille- 
ry stuck in a swampy place at the end of the 
loan, beyond all power of extrication; and the 
drivers then cut the traces of their horses, and 
galloped ne to Falkirk. The len southwest, 
against which tl ny was marching, now let 











forth its fury in their faces, blinding them 
with rain, and rendering the ascent of the hill 
doubly painful. Still they struggled on, encoura- 


ged by the voice and gesture of their general, 
whose white uncovered ul was every where 
conspicuous as he galloped about, and who, todo 
seemed ardently desirous to recover 
the effects of his ne atieenae: 


him justice, 





Hawley commenes rd this ill-starred 
march, Charles had entered Falkirk Moor at an- 
other side, and was already asce 


Be tore 


nding the hill. 

olumns, 
about two hundred paces asunder; that which 
was nearest the king’s army consisting of the 
had been in England, and the other 
| the late accessions, with some low 
former was judicious- 
line in ranking 






ly designed to become the front 
up agaist the enemy. 

A sort of race now commenced between the 
dragoons and clans, towards the top of the moor ; 
each apparently esteeming tle preoccupation of 
that ground as of the most essential importance 
tothe event. The clans attained the eminence 
first; and the dragoons were obliged to take up 
somewhat lower ground, where they were pre- 
vented from coming into direct opposition with 
the Highlanders by a morass on their left. 

The three MacDonald regiments, according to 
the right of the great Clan Colla to that distin- 
guished position, marched at the head of the 
first column, in order to form eventually the 
right wing of the army in battle array; but, on 
the present occasion, Glencairnaig’s minor regi- 
ment of MacGregors, exerting greater speed in 
the race with Hawley’s dragoons, and being 
therefore the first to reach the top of the hill, 
took that post of honor, which they retained 
throughout the ensuing ‘conflict. The first line 
of the insurgent army was therefore formed by 
the following regiments, reckoning from right to 
left: MacGregor, Keppoch, Clanranald, Glenga- 
ry, Appin, Cameron, the Frazers under the Mas- 
ter of Lovat, and the MacPhersons under Cluny, 
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—————_ — a 
their chief. At the right extremity, Lord George 
Murray had the chief command, fighting as 
usual on foot. On the left there was no general 
commander, unless it was Lord John Drum- 
mond, whose attention, however, was chiefly 
directed ta his French regiment in the rear. The 
second line was chiefly composed of low country 
regiments, which stood in the following order:— 
Athole, Ogilvie, Gordon, Farquharson, Cromarty 
and the French. The prince stood on an emi- 
nence behind the second line, with the horse; 
having been implored by the afmy not to hazard 
his person by that active collision with the ene- 
my, for which, as at Preston, he expressed his 
ardent desire. 5 

Opposite to the Highland army thus disposed, 
but rather inclining to the north on account of 
the merass and of the declivity, the English foot 
were drawn up also in two lines, with the horse 
in front, and a reserve in the rear. The first 
line comprised the following regiments from right 
to left: —Wolfe, Cholmondley, the Scots Royal, 
Price, and Ligonier: the second, Blackeney, 
Monro, Fleming, Barrel and Battereau. The re- 
serve was composed of the Glasgow regiment, 
Howard’s, and the Argyle Militia. 

Falkirk Moor, an upland now covered with 
thriving farms, and intersected by the Union 
Canal, was then atract of the most rude and 
savage character, irregular in its surface without 
rising into peaks, and bearing no vegetation but 
a shaggy species of heath. It was upon its broad 
ridge at the top, that the two armies were dis- 
posed. Charles’ army from its precedence in the 
race, occupied the most elevated ground, facing 
the east. The English stood upon ground a lit- 
tle lower, with their backs towards the town of 
Falkirk. The country was not encumbered by 
enclosures of any kind; but a sort of hollow, or 
dean, as it is called in Scotland, commenced 
nearly opposite to the centre of the Highland 
lines, and ran down between the two armies, 
gradually widening towards the plain below, 
and opening up at one place into a spacious ba- 
sin. By this ravine, which was too deep to be 
easily passed over from either side, two-thirds 
of the English were separated from about one 
half of the Highland army. Owing to the con- 
vexity of the ground, the wings of both armies 
were invisible to each other. 

To conclude this account of the disposition of 
the English, the Argyle Highlanders and Ligo- 
nier’s regiment were stationed in the hollow 
just mentioned : the Glasgow regiment was post- 
ed ata farm house behind the other extremity; 
and the horse stood a little in advance of the 
foot, opposite to the right wing of the Highland- 
ers, Without any portion of the ravine interven- 
ing. General Hawley commanded in the centre, 
Brigadier Cholmondley on the left, and Major- 
general Huske on the right. The horse were 
immediately under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Ligonier, who, stationed on the left, with 
his own regiment, (lately Gardiner’s,) had Cob- 
ham’s and Hamilton’s on his right, and personal- 
ly stood almost opposite to-Lord George Murray. 

In numbers, the two armies were nearly equal, 
both amounting to about eight thousand; and as 
they were alike unsupplied by artillery, (for the 
Highlanders had also left theirs behina) there 
could scarcely have been a better match, so far 
as strength was concerned. But the English 
had disadvantages of another sort, such as the 
unfitness of the ground for their evolutions, the 
interruption given to so much of their lines by 
the ravine, the comparative lowness of their 
ground, and the circumstance that they had the 
wind and rain full in their faces, while the High- 
landers were rather impelled than retarded by 
that powerful auxiliary. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BATTLE OF FALKIRK. 
Up, and rin awa, Hawley, 
Up and rin awa, Hawley, 
Tak’ care, or Chariie’s gude claymore 
May gi’e your lugs a claw, Hawley. 
JacositE Sone. 
Ir was near four o’clock, and the storm was 
rapidly bringing on premature darkness, when 
Hawley ordered his dragoons to advance, and 
commence the action. As already mentioned, 
he had an idea that the Highlanders would not 


stand against the charge of a single troop of 


horse; much less did he expect them to resist 
three regiments, amounting to thirteen hundred 
men. The result showed, however, that he was 
completely mistaken, and that there was nota 
greater fallacy in military science than one then 
prevalent throughout Europe, that cavalry were 
indispensable and tantamount in an army. Col- 
onel Ligonier himself is said to have expressed 
his surprise at Hawley’s order; and the men 
showed most unequivocally that they thought it 
the height of rashness. Advancing slowly and 
timidly towards the Highland lines, they no 
sooner received the fire of their opponents, than, 
without discharging.a single piece, or staining a 
single sword with blood, they wheeled about 
with one consent, and retreated. Ligonier’s and 
Hamilton’s—-the cravens of Preston—-rushed 
headlong over the left wing of their own foot, 
who Jay upon their faces; bawling as they went 
along, ** Dear brethren, wé shall all be massacred 
this day!’ Cobham’s, with only a lesser degree 
of cowardice, galloped in a body down the ra- 
vine, between the two armies, so as to receive 
the fire of the whole Highland line as they went 
along. 

The Highlanders, according to an order from 
Lord George Murray, having only fired at the 
dragoons when they were within half pistol-shot, 
the volley they gave brought a considerable num- 


ber to the ground, including several officers of 


distinction, and, in the graphic language of Dou- 
gal Graham, caused many others to swing in 
their saddles. It would appear, also, that this 
sudden firing when so near the dragoons, had 
the good effect of staggering and turning the 
raw horses of at least Ligonier’s and Hamilton’s ; 
an effect not extended to Cobham’s because that 
regiment had previously stood fire in Flanders. 


From this general disgrace, there was but one 
small, though honorable exception, in the con- 
duct ofa portion of the troops who happened to 
be near Lieutenant-colonel Whitney; a brave 
officer who had remained -behind his retreating 
horse at Preston, though wounded in the sword- 
arm. Inspired probably by the courage of this 
officer, and with him at their head, this little 
band made the charge with great spirit. As the 
colonel was going forward to the attack, he re- 
cognised John Roy Stuart, a former friend, and 
cried out, ‘Ha! are you there? we sifall soon be 
up with you.” Stuart exclaimed in reply, “* You 
shall be welcome when you come, and, by G—, 
you shall have a warm reception!”” Almost at 
that moment, the unfortunate leader received a 
shot, which tumbled him lifeless from the saddle, 
His party rushed resistlessly through the front 


ing. The Highlanders, taught to fight in all pos- 
tures, and under every variety of circumstances, 
though thrown upon their backs beneath the feet 
of the cavalry, used their dirks in stabbing the 
horses under the belly, or, dragging down the 
men by their long skirted-coats, engaged with 
them in mortal struggles, during which the 
seldom failed to poniard their antagonists. The 
chief of Clanranald was overwhelmed by a dead 
horse, from which he could not extricate himself, 
when one of his own clan tumbled down beside 
him in the arms ofa dismounted dragoon. From 
this situation he could not well make his condi- 
tion known to any more distant clansman, and 
it almost appeared that his existence depended 
upon the success which this man might have 
with the dragoon. After a brief but dreadful 
interval, the Highlander contrived to stab his 
foeman, then sprung to relieve his prostrate 
chief. 

The dragoons being thus disposed of, Lord 
George Murray, who from his situation did not 
see much of the English army, ordered the Kep- 
poch regiment to keep their ranks, and sent the 
same command to the rest of the MacDonald 
corps. But nothing could restrain the impetu- 
ous bravery of these men, who, running for- 
ward, and loading their pieces by the way, were 
immediately ready to attack the royal infantry, 
now disordered by the retreat of ‘the dragoons. 
Receiving one imperfect fire from the front line 
of the English, or rather from the confused mass 
into which the flank had been thrown, they 
rushed down hill, firing their pieces as they went 
along; and then fellon, sword in hand. The 
fury with which they made this charge was 
such as nothing could resist; and in a moment 
the whole upper or southern half of the army 
simultaneously gave way, having already found 
their pieces almost useless with the rain, and be- 
ing apparently convinced that it was impossible 
to oppose both the Highlanders and the storm. 

The individuals, who from the steeple of Fal- 
kirk beheld this extraordinary spectacle, used to 
describe the main event of the battle as occupy- 
ing an amazingly brief space of time. They first 
saw the English army enter the misty and storm- 
covered moor at the top of the hill; then saw the 
dull atmosphere thickened by a fast-rolling smoke, 
and heard the pealing sounds of the discharge; 
immediately after, they saw the discomfited 
troops burst wildly from the thunder-cloud in 
which they had been involved, and rush, in far- 
spread disorder, over the spacious face of the 
hill. From the commencement till what they 
picturesquely styled “the break of the battle,” 
there did not intervene more than ten minutes; 
so soon may an efficient body of men, for whose 
united strength no feat might seem impossible, 
become, by one transient emotion of cowardice, 
a feeble and contemptible rabble. 

Immediately on ascertaining the fortune of the 
day, the inhabitants of Falkirk, who, from their 
connection with the Earl of Kilmarnock, were 
all staunch Jacobites, went down to Hawley’s 
camp and began to plunder. One of them, who 
survived till recent years, used to tell, that he 
happened to be on the south side of the town 
when the army came past in their retreat from 
the Moor. An officer, apparently of distinction, 
rode distractedly through the tumultuous body, 
waving his sword, and continually calling out 
“ Rally, rally, my brave boys!” but he was quite 
unheeded. The men fled blindly on, evidently 
convinced that the battle was lost beyond re- 
demption. 

The route, though thus decisive, was not to- 
tal. Barrel’s regiment of the second line, and 

| Ligonier’s of the first, together with some of the 
reserve, not being engaged in the attack, but 


line of the Highlanders, trampling down all that/still divided from the enemy by the ravine, in- 
opposed them. But their bravery was unavail-|stead of flying, continued for some time to pout 








their fire against the Highlanders opposed tothem, 
and, when the victorious MacDonalds passed 
along in the pursuit, gave them such a volley in 
flank as caused a number to stop, under the ap- 
prehension of an ambuscade. Brigadier Chol- 
mondley and General Huske commanded this 
body, which was soon after joined by two entire 
battalions of Cobham’s dragoons. The spirit they 
displayed, besides checking the pursuit, had the 
effect of compelling several bodies of Highland- 
ers to retreat westwards, with the impression 
that they had lost the day. One fugitive moun- 
taineer, soon after crossing the Carron at Dun- 
nipace Steps, with a dreadful wound in his head, 
which he was holding with his hand, was asked 
which party had won. ‘I don’t know,” he re- 
plied, with a bitter groan; ‘‘ but, och on, I know 
that I have lost!” 

Prince Charles, at this juncture, perceiving 
from his eminent station in the rear that the 
greater part of Hawley’s troops had fled, now 
put himself at the head of his reserve, and ad- 
vancing against the refractory regiments, soon 
compelled them to join in the general flight, 
though not before they had effectually marred 
his victory. They had staggered the victorious 
part of the army when advancing upon the pur- 
suit, and compelled a less meritorious portion to 
retreat. When they at last retired, it was ina 
deliberate manner; and, altogether, they had 
given the English army pretensidns to a drawn 
battle. 

Ig would appear that the very facility with 
which the Highlanders gained the earlier part of 
their victory, was a main cause of its being ulti- 
mately incomplete. When Lord John Drum- 
mond saw the Scots Royal fly, he cried, ‘*‘ These 
men behaved admirably at Fontenoy—surely this | 
is a feint.”” It was impossible for even the 
Highlanders, humble as was their opinion of the 
British regiments, to believe that they would dis- 
play so extreme a degree of cowardice; and 
when they at length found no enemies before| 
them, they could not help asking each other, (in 
Gaelic,) ‘* What is become of the men! Where 
are they?’ Surprised, and apprehensive of 
some mysterious design, they remained for a 
considerable time upon the field of battle, irreso- 
lute whether to go forward. At length, Prince 
Charles thought proper to order several detach- 
ments under the command of Lord John Drum, 
mond, Lochiel, and Lord George Murray, to pro- 
ceed to the town and learn the motions of the 
enemy. Lord John entered at the west end, 
Lochiel by a lane near the centre, and Lord 
George by another farther east, called the Cow 
Wynd; when they found that the English had 
just retreated from Falkirk, leaving a few strag- 
gling parties in the streets. 

The column commanded by Lord John Drum-| 
mond, overtook one of the straggling parties| 
upon the main street, at a spot nearly opposite 
the Old Bank. Its commander was reeling from | 
loss of blood, but had still strength to wave his 
Sword, and call upon his men to rally. The! 
first Highlander who approached cut down the| 
unfortunate officer; upon which another rushed | 
up, and slew him in his turn with a battle-axe,! 
exclaiming, ‘‘She ought to respect a teean, (dy-| 
ing) prave man, whether she’ll wear ta red coat 
or ta kilt.” The Camerons made prodigious 
slaughter among another party, which they found | 
Upon the street, on emerging from the Cow 
Wynd. 

Though the town and also the moor were now 
completely cleared of the enemy, Charles was 
still ignorant of their motions and intentions, | 
and therefore remained for some time longer up- 
on the field of battle, An idea generally pre- 
vailed, that Hawley had only retired for a time,| 
and would returnto the attack next morning. | 
It was not till about seven o’clock, that the Ear! | 
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of Kilmarnock having approached the Edin-|his feet when all the rest of his regiment lay 
burgh road by by-ways through his estate, and|down on their faces to avoid the enemy’s fire, 
returned with intelligence that he had seen the | boldly faced the charging Highlanders. He was 
English army hurrying along in full flight, the | attacked at once by six antagonists, two of whom 
prince at length thought proper to seek shelter jhe laid dead at his feet with his half-pike, but, a 
in the town of Falkirk, from the storm to which |seventh coming up, and discharging a shot into 
he had been exposed for five hours. , his body, he was at last obliged to fall. His bro- 
His royal highness was conducted, by torch|ther, an unarmed physician, at this juncture 
light, to a lodging which had been prepared for | came up to his relief, but shared in the promis- 
him in the house of a lady called Matam Gra-|cuous and indiscriminate slaughter which was 
ham; the widow of a physician, a Jacobite, and|then going on. Next day their bodies were 
a woman whose intelligence and superior man- | found stripped and defaced, so as to be scarcely 
ners are still remembered with veneration at|recognizable, in a little pool of water, formed 
Falkirk. This house, which stands opposite tojaround them by the rain; and it was remarked 
the steeple, was then the best in the town, and |in that of the brave Sir Robert, as an instance of 
is still a tolerable handsome mansion, and occu- the ruling passion strong in death, that his right 
pied as the post office; but, according to the hand still clenched the pommel of his sword, 
fashion of times not very remote in Scotland, the | from which the whole blade had been broken off. 
best room, and that in which Charles was oblig- | The corpses were honorably interred in one 
ed to dine and hold his court, is degraded by a/grave in the public cemetry of Falkirk, near the 
bed concealed within folding-doors. Unexpect-|tombs of Graham and Stewart, the heroes of the 
ed good fortune, however, reconciles the mind | former battle of Falkirk. 
to trivial ills of life; and it is not probable that} The mass of Hawley’s army spent the evening 
the victor of Falkirk regretted to spend the even- of the battle at Linlithgow, about ten miles from 





ing of his triumph in an apartment about twelve 
feet square, lighted by one window, and which 
was at once his refectory and bed-chamber. The 


the field ;* but various spectators of the action, 
,and some dragoons who fled upon the spur of 
fear, reached [dinburgh before nine o’clock at 





army, with the exception of a party which had | night, bringing dreadful accounts of what they 
been sent to harass the enemy, employed them-jhad seen, and assigning various issues of the 
selves during this evening in satisfying their}battle. One English dragoon, flying furiously 
hunger, in securing the English camp and its |along the road near Corstorphin, was accosted 
contents, and in stripping the bodies of the slain. |by a country gentleman, and asked which party 
Hawley had made an attempt to strike his camp}had won the battle. ‘* We have won,” cried 
and take away his baggage, in the brief interval |the fugitive. ‘* How then do you come to be 
between the route and the pursuit; but, owing |flying in this manner?’ ‘ What! stay yonder 
to the desertion of his wagonners and the neces- jand get killed!’ exclaimed the terrified soldier, 
sity of a speedy retreat, he was at last obliged to; continuing his flight at the same time with lash 
abandon the whole to the Highlanders; having |and spur.7 


|only made an ineffectual attempt to set iton fire.} The greater part of the army reached Edin- 


Charles thus obtained possession of a- prodigious | burgh next day at four o’clock, disproving by 
quantity of military stores, while his men en-|its appearance the reports which had represent- 
righed):-alpersmolaes: : Wwitln m° Wiebe yb = UCN asi 
which the people of Falkirk had not previously| *Here Hawley is said to have met with a re- 
abstracted. In addition to the tents, arms, bag-|buke of the severest nature from one of Charles’ 
gage, &c. which fell into his hands, he secured | friends. The story is thus told by the annony- 
the whole of the cannon, besides many stand-|mous pamphleteer, who has been already more 
ards and other trophies of victory. As for the|than once quoted as, in all probability, no other 
slain, they were that night stripped so effectually, | than David Hume :— 
that a citizen of Falkirk, who next morning sur-| When the army fled to Linlithgow, they im- 
veyed the field froma distance, and who lived | mediately quartered themselves about in all the 
till recent years to describe the awful scene, | houses, and even in the palace, where there 
used to say, that he could compare them to noth-|dwelt a lady noted for wit and beauty, who, ob- 
ing but a large flock of white sheep at rest on the }serving their disorderly proceedings, was appre- 
face of the hill. hensive they would fire the palaee. She imme- 
Charles lost only forty men in the battle, with|diately went to remonstrate to a certain great 
twice as many wounded. The loss on the En-{general, and was received pro solita sua humani- 
glish side is stated by the official returns to have/tafe, with his usual humanity. Finding her re- 
been 280 in all, killed, wounded, and missing;}monstrants vain, she took leave in these words: 
but was probably much more considerable. The |‘‘To take care,” says she, ‘‘of the king’s house 
loss of offiters was in particular very great.—|is your concern ; for my part, I can run from fire 
There were killed, four captains and two lieu-|as fast as any of you !” 
tenants. of Blakeney’s, five captains and one| +Yetit would appear from a passage in Dr. 
lieutenant of Wolfe’s with no fewer than three |Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands, that 
lieutenant-colonels, Whitney, Bigger, and Pow-|the dragoon regiments also comprised men of 
ell. Itis very remarkable, and seems to prove!great personal courage. ‘*The Highland weg- 
the injudiciousness of cowardice, that these.were | pons,” says the doctor, ‘‘ gave opportunity for 
the regiments which soonest gave way, while; many exertions of personal courage, and some- 
there was no similar loss in Barrel's or Ligonier’s, | times for single combats in the field; like those 
which remained longest, and behaved best in| which occur so frequently in fabulous wars. At 
the action. The most distinguished officer among | Falkirk, a gentleman now living was, after the 
the slain was Sir Robert Monro of Foulis, the} retreat of the king’s troops, engaged at a distance 
chief of an ancient and honorable family-in the} from the rest with an Irish dragoon. They were 
Highlands, and whose regiment was chiefly | both skilful swordsmen, and the contest was 
composed, like those of the insurgent leaders, of! not easily.decided. The dragoon at last had the 
his own clan. Monro’s had excited the admira-| advantage, and the Highlander called for quar- 
tion of Europe by its conduct at the battle of}ter; but quarter was refused him, and the 
Fontenoy, where it had fought almost without | fight continued till he was reduced to defend 
intermission for a‘ whole day; but, on the pre-| himself upon his knee. At that instant, one of 
sent occasion it was seized with a panic, and| the MacLeods came to his rescue; who, as it is 
fled at the first onset of the insurgents. Sir Ro-|said, offered quarter to the dragoon, but he 
bert alone, who Was so corpulent a man that he| thought himself obliged to reject what he had be- 
had been obliged at Fontenoy to stand upon|fore refused, and was immediately killed.” 
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ed it as totally routed, but still testifying that the 
expected advantages had not been gained over 
the insurgents, and that many men and officers, 
on the contrary, had been lost, with all their 
munition and baggage. At no time, from the 
beginning to the end of the insurrection, were 
the friends of government so dejected as when 
they learned this affair, The loss of Preston) 
had- been attributed to accident, and to the in- 
sufficiency of the troops there opposed to the| 
Highlanders; but here they saw a numerous and | 
well-appointed army, who had marched a few) 
days before with the prospect of certain victory, 
return with symptoms of defeat scarcely less} 
equivocal. These troops, they sadly reflected,| 
were not the raw soldiers of General Cope’s ar-| 
my, who had never seen an enemy till they met 
the Highlanders, but the best troops which Eri- 
tain could present to its foes—the veteran heroes 
of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 

In forming, at this distance of time, an impar-| 
tial estimate of the merits of the two armies who} 
fought at Falkirk, it is difficult to award suffi-| 
cient praise to the insurgents, who, with a tri- 
fling exception, behaved with all their accus-| 
tomed heroism, or sufficiently to blame the En-} 
glish troops, who, as uniformly, displayed a| 
degree of pusillanimity scarcely to be credited | 
or accounted for. It is true; that the Highland- 
ers had several extrinsic advantages, and that} 
the English were dispirited by the imprudence}| 
of their general and the unfavorable nature of} 
the ground and the weather. It also true, 
that the leaders of the successful party did not} 
take advantage of their victory in the way they| 
might have done, but were for some time almost! 
as much perplexed as the enemy. Yet what-| 
ever drawback may be made from the general| 
conduct of the day, it cannot be disputed that} 
the Highlanders acted like the bravest of men, 
repeatedly charging the force which resisted, ra-| 
ther than following that which gave way, and| 
continuing to fight even when overthrown and 
trampled by cavalry. 

It is a trite remark, that no general ever al- 
lowed in his despatches, that he had been beat-| 
en, Language is so elastic and so full of con-|} 
vertible terms, that it can be brought to give any 
sort of a turn to an event, without violatjng the 
truth. A commander may have fled in personal 
terror froni a field of battle; but, in the courteous} 
phraseology of a despatch, he only “falls back| 
upon a stronger position.” His army does not! 
make a precipitate retreat, leaving its camp, bag-| 
gage, and stores; it only ** seeks shelter from the| 
weather in cantonments.” The battle not| 
lost; it is only deferred. 

General Hawley displayed all the ordinary ad-| 
dress of his profession, in glossing over the de-| 
feat of Falkirk. He represented himself as hav- 
ing given asevere check to the Highlanders, but} 
retreated to his camp on account of the weather;' 
the Highlanders at the same time falling back| 
upon Stirling. His determination had been to 
remain in his camp all night, but, the rain hav- 
ing rendered it uncomfortable, and hearing that! 
the rebels were pushing to get between him and} 
Edinburgh, he had eventually marched and ta-| 
ken post at Linlithgow. Seven pieces of his| 
cannon, he allowed, were missing, (for which he| 
blamed the recreant artillery-men,) together with | 
about three hundred men; but the loss on the! 
part of the enemy was reported to be much more 
considerable. Altogether, it appeared from his) 
despatch that a collision had taken place with| 
the Highlanders, but that what little was yet| 
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ling the terms of the government Gazette, made 
the round of the Journals. ‘ The shoe-blackers 
of Westminster, being in arms against the shoe- 
blackers of this neighborhood (Whitehall,) early 
yesterday morni were in motion to attack 
them. 
the enemy’s motions; and though scouts were 
sent out to Tothill street, Milbank, and several 
other ways, they were not perceived till the front 
of them appeared at the bottom of King street. 
Upon this, the shoe-blackers formed with all ex- 
pedition, and moved on to get advantage of the 
ground. But parties of the chimney-sweepers 
coming round by Channel Row and the Park, in 
spite of our teeth got to the windward of our 
friends, the wind being then north-east. Just as 
the armies engaged, a violent gust arose, which 
blew the soot from the chimney-sweepers so 
strongly in the eyes of our people, that they 
could not see at all, and thought proper to 
retreat in good order into the Mewse. The 
enemy’s loss was judged to be very consid- 
erable; but no particulars can be given, as it 
believed they carried off their dead and 
wounded in their sacks. The battle was fought 
in the Broadway, just over against the Horse- 
Guards. Our friends kept the field—especial- 
ly the killed and wounded. We found, when 


ne 
ng 
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we came to our quarters, that several stools, | 


baskets, brushes, and blacking-pots, were mis- 
sing. This was owing to the behavior of Ja- 
cob Linklight and Tom Scrubit, who, being left 
in charge of the stores, abandoned ,.them at the 
beginning of the action: but some accounts say, 
that what they could not carry off, they threw 
into the fire of a neighboring gin-shop. The 
shoe-blackers are getting up a new set of tools, 


and design to attack the chininey-sweepers who | 


are now quiet in their cellars.” 

This was not the only joke circulated through 
the newspapers at Hawley’s expense. Some 
months afterwards, when the insurrection had 
been finally suppressed, his dragoons were put 
into quarters at Redding, a town in Surrey, 
where, according to these chroniclers, the follow- 
ing amusing incident took place. A dreadful 
storm coming on, of almost as violent a descrip- 
tion as that which occurred at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, the horses, which fed at large in a park near 
the village, rushed tumultuously together, and, 


making themselves up ina sort of battle array, 


stood trembling and snorting, exactly as they had 


done before the commencement of that action, and | 


apparently impressed with the belief that they 
were about to endure the fire of an enemy. 
When they had stood thus for some time, permit- 
ting the rain to come full in their faces, all at 
once it began to thunder; upon which their agi- 
tation was greatly increased, and, turning tail 


upon the storm, they rushed, in the utmost dis- | 


order, out of the park, through the village, and 
along the open country, as hard as they could 
scamper; thus completely ucting over again the 


whole of the disgraceful evolutions which their | 


masters had made them perform on the noted 
17th of January. The people of the village, and 


of the country through which the animats fled, | 
beheld this hippo-dramatical representation of the 


battle of Falkirk with the most extravagant mer- 
riment. 

It was also noted as a capital joke against 
Hawley, that he had, before leaving Edinburgh, 
erected two gibbets, whereon to hang the High- 
landers who should surrender to him in the vic- 
tory he expected to achieve, and that, after he 
had returne 


Our people had not at first any advice of 


ee 
opened the Scottish parliament in the year 1681, 
when five rebellious ministers were simultane- 
ously executed in the Grassmarket. The cap- 
jtain of the artillery, who had deserted his charge 
at the beginning of the action, upon a horse 
which he cut from the train, was cashiered with 
infamy; and many of the private soldiers, who 
had displayed extraordinary cowardice, were se- 
verely whipped. 

The only trophy which Hawley brought with 
him from Falkirk, was a Major MacDonald of Kep- 
poch’s regiment, cousin to that chief, who was ta- 
ken prisoner under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. Having dismounted an English officer in 
the action, this youth took possesion of the horse, 
which was very beautiful, and immediately 
mounted it. When the English cavalry fled, the 
janimal ran off with the untortunate major, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to restrain it, nor did 
it stop till it was at the head of the troop, otf 
which, apparently, its master had been the com- 
mander. Seeing himself thus in the hands of 
the enemy, he attempted to pass himself off as 
one of the Argyle militia, endeavoring to conceal 
the distinctive colors of his tartan, as well as pos- 
sible, by the officer’s cloak, which he had also 
taken; but, before proceeding very far with the 
army, he was detected by General Huske, who 
immediately put a guard over him of twenty 
men. Reaching Edinburgh the next day, the 
Lord Justice Clerk committed him to the castle; 
}and in a few months afterwards he paid the for- 
feit of his life upon the scaffold. . 

While the English industriously denied that 
they had not lost the battle, the Highlanders, on 
the other hand, made no very ostentatious claims 
to the victory. Aware that they had not acted 
with uniform promptitude, and mortified at the 
safe retreat which Hawley had effected, they 
were not so much disposed to rejoice at what 
ithey had, as to repine at what they had not 
achieved. Instead of pursuing the enemy to 
Edinburgh, and attempting to strike them witha 
second and more decisive blow, they gave them- 
selves up forsome time to unavailing altereations 
regarding their respective misdeeds. Lord George 
Murray protested that the victory would have 
been complete, if Lord John Drummond had sup- 
|ported him with the left wing; and Lord John, 
on the other hand, biamed Lord George for not 
permitting the men under his own charge to go 
forward in a body after the retreat of the dragoons. 
Innumerable speculations were set afloat, as to 
the various ways in which the day might have 
been more decisive ; every one appearing to have 
forgot that the very circumstances which had 
marred the victory on their part, were, ina great 
;measure, those which had occasioned the defeat 
ion that of the enemy, and that, in reality, they 
ought to have been thankful to fortune for that 
|which she had seen fit to give them, without 
igrieving for that which she could not bestow. 
‘he general issue was certainly a matter of true 
regret, every thing considered ; as the advantage 
of the ground, the surprise, the storm, Hawley’s 
|commanding a body of dragoons to attack a whole 
army, and the acknowledged misbehaviour of 
some of the british regiments, were circumstan- 
ces not likely to be ever combined again. More- 
over, a drawn battle, or any thing approaching 
to it, was decidedly a misfortune to the Highland- 
ers; for, by familiarising the regular troops with 
|\their mode of fighting, and thereby diminishing 
the terror in which they were held, it tended to 
reduce the combatants to a level; and thus, in- 








d in a state so different from that of|deed, the equivocal triumph of Falkirk may be 


known about the matter seemed favorable to his|a conqueror, he had to use these conspicuous |said to have led to the perfect overthrow of Cul- 


party. 

It was, impossible, however, to impose these| 
speqous and plausible pretensions to a victory| 
upon the minds of the British public; and in a} 
jew days after, the following jeu d’esprit, ridicu-! 


monuments of his folly for the execution of his 
own men. He hanged no fewer than four in 
ene day, permitting their bodies to remain till 
sunset, Such a sight had not been seen in Ed- 


inburgh, since the day before the Duke of York 


loden. 

‘The succeding day, during which it continued 
to rain with little intermission, was spent at Fal- 
kirk by the insurgents, in securing the spoils, 
and burying the slain. They employed the coun- 
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try people to dig a spacious pit upon the field of bat- | 
tle, into which they precipitated the naked corp-| 
ses. The rustics whostood around, easily dis- | 
tinguished the English soldiers from the High-| 
landers, by their comparative nudity, and by the | 
deep gashes which seamed their shoulders and | 
breasts—the dreadful work of the broad-sword. | 
It was also remarked, that all the Highlanders | 
had bannocks, or other articles of provision con-| 
cealed under their left armpits. The number of| 
slain inhumed in this pit was such, that some 
years after the surface sunk down many feet, and 
there i8 sill a considerable hollow at that part of 
the plain. 

The Highland army lost more this day by an} 
accident, than it did on the preceding by the fire 
of the enemy. A private soldier of the Clanran- 
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the cause of their alarm, called in some surprise 
to Lord Kilmarnock and pointed towards the sol- 
dier. The earl instantly descended to the street, 
and, finding the man by that time just opposite 
to the window, went up to him, struck his hat 
off his head, and set his foot upon the black 
cockade. At that instant one of the numerous 
Highlanders who stood upon the pavement, rush- 
ed forward, and violently pushed Lord Kilmar- 
nock from his place. The earl pulled out a pis- 


tol and presented it at the Highlander’s head ; the | 
Highlander drew his dirk and held it close to}! 


Kilmarnock’s breast. In this posture they stood 


about half a minute, when a crowd of Highland-| 2 
| consternation at the event. 


ers rushed between the parties and drove Kil- 
marnock away. The man with the dirk in his 
hand then took up the hat, put it on the soldier’s 
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principles were a good deal shaken. by this un- 
happy incident. , 

It is also remembered at Falkirk, that it was 
the general practice of the Highlanders to enter 
the houses of the inhabitants about the time when 
meals occurred ; seizing, if at breakfast time, the 
dishes of porridge prepared for the family, and, 
if at dinner time, searching the kail-pots with 
their dirks for what solids they might contain. 
Whenever they found the porridge dishes arran- 
ged on the outside of the windows to cool, they 
emptied them into their own canteens and went 
away, looking back and laughing at the owners, 
who might come out of doors to express their 
To these acts of fel- 
ony the people never dared to make any resist- 
ance, aware of the vengeance which it might 


ald regiment had obtained a musket as part of his| head, and the Highlanders marched off with him| have excited. One old woman only, out of all 


spoil upon the field of battle; finding it loaded, 
he was engaged at his lodgings in extracting the | 
shot; the window was open and nearly opposite | 
there was a group of officers standing on the 
street. The man extracted a ball, and then fired | 
off the piece, to clear it in the most expeditious 
manner of the powder; but unfortunately, it had 
been double loaded, and the remaining ball pier- 
ced the body of young Glengary, who was one} 
of the group of bystanders. He soon after died | 
in the arms of his clansmen, begging with his 
last breath that the man, of whose innocence he 
was satisfied, might not suffer; but nothing could 
restrain the indignation of his friends, who im- 
mediately siezed the unhappy perpetrator and 
loudly demanded life for life. Yung Clanranald 
would have gladly protected his clansman; but, 
certain that any attempt he could make to that 
effect would only embroil his family in a feud 
with that of Glengary, and in the next place 
cause that regiment to quit the Prince’s service, 
he was reluctantly obliged to assent to their de- 
mand. The man was immediately taken out to 
the side of a park-wall near the town, and pier- 
ced with a volley of bullets. His own father 
poured a shot into his body, from a desire to make 
his death as instantaneots as possible. 

The prince, who had most occasion to regret 
this accident, as it endangered the attachment ot 
a valuable regiment, exerted himself, by showing 
the most respectful attentions tothe deceased, to 
console the clan for their loss. He caused the 
grave of Graham, which had never before been 
disturbed, to be opened for the reception of the 
youthful soldier, as the only part of the churech- 
yard of Falkirk which was worthy to be honored 
with his corpse; and he himself attended the ob- 
sequies as chief mourner, holding the string 
which consigned his head to the grave. Charles’ 
judicious kindness was not unappreciated by the 
grateful Highlanders; but, nevertheless, a con- 
siderable number yielded to their grief, or rage, 
so far as ‘to desert his standard. 

Another incident took place this day upon the 
street of Falkirk, which had almost become as 
tragical as the former, and which illustrates in a 
striking manner the peculiar ties of clanship. 
Lord Kilmarnock had brought up to the front of 
Charles’ lodgings a few prisoners whom he had 
taken the preceding night, in the rear of the re- 
treating army; and Charles was standing within 
the open window, with a paper in his hand, ap- 
parently conversing with Lord Kilmarnock about 
his capture; when a man was seen coming up 
the street in the uniform of an English regiment, 
with a musket and bayonet in his hand, and a 
black cockade upon his hat. The volunteers, | 
among whom Mr. Home, the narrator of this in- 
cident, was one, beheld the man with surprise, 
and conceiving that he designed to assassinate 
the Prince, expected every moment to see him 
take aim and fire. Charles, observing the pris-| 
oners look all one way, turned his head in the) 
same direction, and, immediately comprehending 





iform of the clan. 


prince’s guid,” 


in triumph. 


This unaccountable pantomime astonished the 
prisoners, and they entreated an explanation 


near. He answered, that the soldier was not in 
reality what he seemed, but a Cameron, who had 


‘ 


|deserted his regiment (the Scots Royals) during 
jthe conflict, to join the company of his chief; 


when he had been permitted to retain his dress 
and arms till he could be provided with the uni- 
The Highlander who interpo- 
sed was his brother, and the crowd, that had 
rushed in, his clansmen the Camerons. Lord 
Kilmarnock, in presuming to interfere, even 
through ignorance, in the affairs of a clan, had 
excited their high displeasure; *‘ nor, in my opin- 
ion,”’ continued the officer, ‘‘ean any person in 
the Prince’s army take that cockade out of the 
man’s hat, except Lochiel himself.” 


> 

During the stay of the Highlanders at Falkirk, 
they treated the inhabitants with extraordinary 
lenity, on account of their connection with the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, and the readiness which 
they displayed in serving the cause of the ** yellow- 
haired laddie.” An old woman who still lives 
(1827) at the age of ninety-seven, and was of 
course fifteen years of age at the time of the bat- 
tle, informed the writer of these sheets, that the 
Highlanders were considered a merciful enemy 
compared with the dragoons. There was at that 
time a number of receptacles in Falkirk called 
‘‘girnals,”’ where the meal which the various 
neighboring landlords received for rent was re- 
tailed to the common people. These, during the 
occupation of the town by the Highlanders, were 
carefully locked up, so that the poor soon found 
it impossible to procure their ordinary food. A 
complaint to this effect being made by an old 
woman to a Highland officer, he proceeded to 
break open one of the sequestered stores, sold off 
all the meal it contained to the common people 
at a reduced price, and then deliberately march- 
ed off with the money. ‘The inhabitants of Fal- 
kirk to this day cherish the memory of these brave 
men and of thier gallant leader, with enduring 
fondness. 

The general lenity of the Highlanders was not 
without numerous exceptions; many of them dis- 
playing just as much rapacity in Falkirk, as they 
would have done in a town of less favorable sen- 
timents. A small perty of them, on the-day af- 


ter the battle, laid violent hands on a flaming Ja- 


cobite named David Watt, then the principal 
inn-keeper of” Falkirk; brought him out to the 
street in front of his own door, and setting him 
down squat upon the causey, deliberately eased 


|his feet of a pair of new shoes with silver buc- 
|kles. He protested his Jacobitism, tosave them ; 


but the spoilators, perhaps accustomed to such 


|shallow excuses, totally disregarded his declara-| 


tion ; ironically observing, **Sae muckle ta better 
—she’ll no grumble toshange a progue for the 
It is needless toa 





|the inhabitants, was known on any occasion to 
protect her property. On their making advances 
| to her kail-pot, this heroine courageously mount- 


; r on it. seize | 0 
from one of the insurgent officers who stood | ed guard upon it, seized the ladle, and threaten 


ied to scald the first that approached her, with 
ithe boiling liquid. They were staggered by her 
boldness, which seemed to promise them the fate 
‘awarded by Robison Crusoe to the Cochin Chi- 
|nese; and, partly from amusement at her Iudi- 
|crous attitude, thought proper to retire. 

The old lady already mentioned, as having, 
| when a child, gone through the lines of the En- 
'glish army before, also remembered that the 

Highlanders came next day to her mother’s 
house, near Falkirk, in search of provisions. 
Colonel Campbell, of the Argyle militia, had pre- 
viously taken up his-abode here, and, on learn- 
ing the approach of the enemy, caused his bag- 
| gage to be buried in the farm-yard, leaving only 
|a French valet behind, to take charge of it. The 
Highlanders siezed this man, and, by pinching 
his body, obliged him to discover his precious 
charge. It was .inmediately appropriated, and 
our venerable informant had a picturesque recol- 
lection of the rude mountaineers sitting around 
the fire, and drinking the colonel’s wine out of 
parritch luggies. 

The gudewife had taken similar precautions 
in regard to her own valuables and provisions, 
burying some things in the fields, and concealing 
part of her meal in pillow-slips, which were ia- 
serted into the insides of as many sacks of chaff. 
But by pinching herself and her children, and by 
thrusting their dirks and swords into the sacks, 
they succeeded in getting possession of almost 
every thing that had been put out of the way. 
It is needless to observe that this want of gallant- 
ry was entirely occasioned by the attempt which 
they saw had been made to deceive them; for 
when people displayed a willingness to supply 
provisions, or trusted to their generosity, they 
were almost invariably kind. One favorable cir- 
cumstance is recorded of them—they were nev- 
er fastidious about their food. The ordinary 
ihumble fare of the cottagers of that time—meal, 
imilk, cheese, and butter—they accepted with 
thankfulness. Oat-meal was what they generally 
'demanded; and if supplied with a modicum of 
ithat, suitable to the apparent circumstances of 
ithe family, they went away contented. Nothing, 
/moreover, seems to have ever given them so 
‘much pleasure, as to fall upon a churn in the 
| process of butter making. Numerous instances 
-are rembered throughout the country, of their 
rioting over such an article with the most ex- 
'travagant expressions of satisfaction. [f, in the 
course of their researches, they asked for bread, 
and were told that there was none in the house, 
they have been known to say, “Och, her nain 
sel will take a butter or cheese, till a bread be 
ready.’ It was their custom in a march, for 
'small parties of from three to ten persons, to di- 
gress from the main body, towards the farms 


d that David’s| which lay within sight of the road, and there to 
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satisfy the 
day’s march, every individual in the army pro- 
cured at least one meal. They seem .to have 


ir hunger. Thus, in the course of a) to their ca 
| 
! 
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ess displeasure than might have been expected 
|at the behaviour of the mountain-warriors; and 


Ss . } ~ - 
behaved very fairly, in regard to each other,! what was expressed generally proceeded from 
throughout these transactions. On a farmer’s| the most evil conditioned of the whigs, or from that he did not rather follow up the success of 
wife in Tweedsmuir giving a cheese to a party/ those miserable churls who would have grudged |the preceding day, by an active pursuit of the 


of four, they immediately cut it with their dirks 
into quarters, of which each took away one. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to offer any apology 
for the rapine which distinguished this singular| 
campaign. The prince, though supplied with} 
considerable sums from his father, from the| 
French government, and from his friends in 
Britain, was unable to give his men a pay suffi- 
cient for their travelling expenses; and they 
were therefore obliged to levy contributions on| 
the country. Charles did not openly sanction 
their proceedings; but, well knowing he could 
not ask them to starve, was under the ne- 
cessity of passing them over without punish- 
ment. He perhaps justified himself in his own 
eyes, by the consideration that all he was doing} 





was for the good of the country, and that, after 
the electors of Hanover had so long subsisted 
upon his father’s subjects, there was compara- 
tively little harm in his thus quartering upon them 
forasingle winter. The same reasoning applied,| 
with still greater force, to the levies he made 
upon the public tax-officers throughout the king- 
dom. 

It cannot be denied, that, in so large a body of 
men, there were many, who, unable to resist the 
temptations presented to them, abused the pow-| 
er of their arms in a way which admits of no pal+| 
liation. As one instance for all, we may men-| 
tion the conduct of an officer of the MacGregor} 
corps, as reported to us, at only second-hand, | 
from one of the regiments,’ who survived till re-| 
cent times. It often happened, in the course of| 
the march, that the private soldiers of this corps| 
entered the houses of the country people, and| 
began to help themselves. The unhappy rustics} 
would come running out, and make as pathetic| 
an appeal as they could to the officer; and he| 
used then to go up to the door and roar in at the} 
passage, ‘*Come out this minute, you scoundrels, 
or I'll send a pistol-shot in amongst you.” But| 
immediately after he would add in Gaelic, ** On-| 
ly, if you see any thing worth while, you may bring | 
it along with you.” At this period of the cam-| 
paign, the mountaineers had become better ac- 
quainted than they were at first with the com- 
modities of civilized life, and among the numer- 
ous desertions which took place for the purpose 
of securing their spoil, few were occasioned by 
the desire of depositing such things as military 
saddles. Money had now become an object with 
them; and it is really amazing what large sums| 
some of them had amassed about their persons.| 
At the battle of Falkirk, a private Highlander hav- 
ing pursued one of Barrel’sregiment down the hill, 
and in his turn fled on the man turning about to| 
oppose him, was shot through the head by Briga-| 
dier Cholmondley, and left to be rifled by the sol-| 
dier. To the man’s astonishment, no less a sum| 
than sixteen guineas was found in the sporran| 
or purse of this miserable looking savage! 

It does not, however, after all; appear, that the| 
people of Scotland felt much annoyed by the ex-| 
actions made upon them by the Highlanders; for, | 
although the traditions regarding their custom of 
demanding free quarters are innumerable, they| 
are rarely accompanied with any very vehement} 
expressions of indignation, The citizens of| 
Glasgow alone, whose treatment, for reasons! 
good, was peculiarly severe, seem to have dis-| 
played a rancorous feeling; incited by which,| 
theif militia behaved with singular firmness at! 
Falkirk, and permitted a number of their body to| 
be slain before following the prudent example of 
their general, Altogether, it may be said, that,| 
either from habitual hospitality, or from affection | 





a meal to any stranger.* 


*Soon after the battle of Preston, two High- 
landers, in roaming through the south of Mid- 
Lothian, entered the farm-house of Swanston, 
near the Pentland Hills, where they found no 
one at home but an old woman. They immedi- 
ately proceeded to search the house, and soon 
finding a web of coarse home-spun cloth, made 
no scruple to unroll and cut off as much as they 
thought would make a coat to each. The wo- 
man was exceedingly incensed at their rapacity, 
roared and cried, and even had the hardihood to 
invoke divine vengeance upon their heads. 
*““Ye villain!” she cried, ‘* ye’ll ha’e to account 
for this yet! ye’ll ha’e to account for this yet!”— 
**And whan will we pe account for’t?” asked 
one of the Highlanders.—‘* At the last day, ye 
blackguards!’’ exclaimed the woman. ‘ Ta last 
tay!” replied the Highlander: “ that pe cood long 
crhedit—we'll e’en pe tak a waistcoat too!” at 
the same time cutting off a few additional yards 
of the cloth.— Tradition in Edinburgh. 

The Lowlanders were often highly amused by 
the demands of their Highland guests, or rather 
by the uncouth broken language in which these 
demands were preferred. It’ is still told by the 
aged people of Dumfries, as a good joke, that 
they would come into houses and ask for ‘‘a 
pread, a putter, and a sheese, till something better 
be ready.”’ It is remembered, in another part of 
the country, thag some of them gave out their 
orders for a morning meal, to the mistress of the 
house, in the following language: ‘** You’ll put 
down a pread, matam—and a putter, matam— 
and a sheese, matam—and a tea, matam—shen- 
tleman’s breckfast, matam—and you’|l kive her a 
shilling, to carry her to the next toun, matam!”’ 

The Highland insurgents of 1715 seem to have 
taken precisely similar methods of supplying the 
wants of a regular commissariat. The following 
anecdote, which is derived from most respectable 
authority, the grand-niece of an eye-witness, 
will perhaps illustrate the fact:—A party of re- 
cru:ts, marching down from their native moun- 
tains to join the Earl of Mar and passing through 
the parish of Arngask (Perthshire) on a Sunday 
forenoon, suddenly discovered that their shoes 
were in great necessity of repair, or rather of re- 
newal; and complained to their commander, that, 
unless provided with a supply of these necessary 
articles, they did not believe they should be able 
to proceed. The officer felt the dilemma to be 
extreme, as it was at once necessary that his 
party should lose no time in getting to head- 
quarters, and impossible that they should procure 
the means of transporting them thither; the day 
being one upon which the tradesmen ot the Low- 
lands would transact no secular business. He 
had the shrewdness, however, or rather perhaps 
the good luck, to bethink himself of an expedi- 
ent, by which the whole difficulty might be got 
over. He observed the parish church hard by; 
he also heard the whole assembled musical pow- 
ers of the parish making it ring with psalmody. 
Confound them! he thought, if they will not sell 
us new brogues, or mend our old ones, but sit 
droning there, we'll make them put us to rights 
another way. He accordingly marched his men 
up to the church, led them in, cominanded eve- 
ry man to help himself according to his necessi- 
ties; showing the example, by seizing the shoes 
of the precentor. His precept and practice to- 
gether had such effect, that, in less than three 
minutes the shoes of the congregation were 
transferred to the feet of the Highlanders, and 


use, the Scottish people expressed far} Prince Charles returned to Bannockburn 


on 
ithe evening of the 18th, leaving Lord George 
Murray, with a portion of the army, at Falkirk, 
It was certainly to be regretted by his adherents, 


| 
| 


English army, which was now so dispirited, that 
he might easily have had the glory of driving it 
out of Scotland, if not that of totally annihilating 
jit. Ignorance alone of the real extent of his vic- 
|tory, and of the condition to which he had redu- 
|ced the enemy, must have induced himpto take 
| this retrograde movement, so dishonorable to his 
}arms, and so favorable to the designs which were 
|now laying for his total overthrow. 

Among other articles which the prince had 

brought away with him from Glasgow, was a 
printing-press, with its accompaniments of types, 
workmen, &c. Sensible of the advantage which 
the other party had over him in their command of 
the public press, and no doubt incensed at the 
lies they had employed it in propagating against 
him, he had employed his first leisure at Glasgow 
in publishing a Journal of his march into Eng- 
land, which, if not free of a little gasconade, 
was certainly quite as faithful as the Gazettes of 
government. He had brought the press along 
with him, in order to continue his publications 
occasionally ; and he now issued, from Bannock- 
burn, a quarto sheet, containing a well penned 
and not inaccurate account of his victory at Fal- 
kirk. This, however, was destined to be the last 
of his Gazettes, as the rapidity of his subsequent 
evolutions rendgred it impossible to transport so 
large and complicated an engine without more 
trouble than it was worth. 
He now resumed the siege of Stirling Castle, 
(having first sent a summons of surrender to 
|General Blackeney, which that officer answered 
| with his former firmness. He had been advised, 
| by an engineer of the name of Grant, who had 
|conducted the siege of Carlisle, toopen trenches 
(in the church-yard, which lies between the 
castle and the town; but was induced to aban- 
jdon that position by the citizens, who repre- 
sented that it must ensure the destruction of 
|their houses. There were two other points from 
which the castle might be stormed, though not 
‘nearly so advantageous as that pointed ‘out by 
Mr. Grant—the Gowan Hill, an irregular emi- 
nence under the castle walls on the north side, 
and the Ladies’ Hill, a small bare rock facing the 
‘southeast. The prince, anxious to save the 
jtown, consulted with a French engineer, who 
| had recently arrived in Scotland, if it would be 
| possible to raise an effective battery upon either 
of these eminences. The person thus consulted 
| was a Mr. Gordon, styling himself Monsieur 
| Mirabelle, a chevalier of the order of St. Louis; 
|but a man so whimsical both in his body and 
|mind, that the Highlanders used to parody his 
inom de guerre into Mr. Admirable. It is the 
characteristic of ignorance never to think any 
thing impossible ; and this wretched old Frenchi- 
ified Scotchman at once undertook to open a 
‘battery upon the Gowan Hill, though there 
| were not fifteen inches depth of earth above the 
‘rock, and the walls of the castle overlooked it by 
at least fifty feet. 

After many days of incessant labor, a sort of 
battery was constructed of bags of sand and 
| wool, and a number of cannon brought to bear 
}upon the fortress. General Blakeney had not 
|taken all the advantage he might have done of 
his position to interrupt the works, conceiving 
\that it was best to amuse the Highland army 
with the prospect of taking the castle, and thus 
give government time to concentrate its forces 
against them. But when the cannon were open- 








‘the unfortunate worshippers left to walk home 
barefooted as best they might. 
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ed against him, he thought proper. to answer 
them in a suitable manner. Such was the emi- 
nence of his situation, that it is said he could see 
the very shoe-buckles of the besiegers as they 
stood behind their entrenchments. Their batte- 
ry was of course pointed upwards, and scarcely 
did the least harm either to his fortifications or 
his men. The besieged, on the contrary, were 
able to destroy a great number of their oppo- 
nents, including many French picquets, who 
were, perhaps, the best soldiers in their army. 
The works were demolished at leisure; and the 
siege was then abandoned as a matter of course, 
after a considerable loss of men. 


=O 


CHAPTER II. 
ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 
The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouring on me like a flood— 
The princesses in number five— 
Duke William, sweetest prince alive !— 
Swirr. 
When the news of Hawley’s manceuvres at 
Falkirk reached the court of St. James, where 
a drawing-room happened to be held on that par- 
ticular day, every countenance is said to have 
been marked with doubt and apprehension, ex- 
cepting those only of the king himself, the earl 
of Stair, and Sir John Cope. It was now 
thought necessary to send a general against the 
insurgents, the best and most popular of whom 
the country could boast, and who, by one deci- 
sive effort, might at length be certain of success. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who, after tracking 
their course to Carlisle, had thought them only 
fair game for an inferior hand, was now request- 
ed to resume the command which he then aban- 
doned, and immediately to set out for the north. 


He lost no time in obeying his father’s orders; | 
and was so expeditious as to arrive unexpectedly | 


at Edinburgh early in the morning of the 30th of 
January, after a journey performed in the short 
space of four days. 

This young general, whose name is still so 


much execrated in Scotland, and of whom it} 
must be confessed that he never was victorious | 


any where else, was a man of great personal in- 
trepidity, firmness, and enthusiasm in his pro- 
fession, though almost entirely destitute of talent, 
and’a stranger, as it afterwards appeared, to the 
more praiseworthy qualification of humanity. He 


had a good humored jolly face, which procured | ©. ; 
him the epithet of «Bluff Bill;” but, although it| for the gallant youth against whom he was bend-| 
was hoped that his presence in Scotland might) 


counteract the charm which Prince Charles had | 


exercised over the public mind, his personal 
graces could never bear any comparison with 
those of his cousin and rival; and while his rank 
perhaps dazzled the people a little, he failed en- 
tirely in exciting the high interest and deep af- 
fection which had been bestowed so liberally 
upon that equivocal scion of royalty. He was, 


however, entirely beloved by the troops, who} 
wished nothing so ardently as to have him at} 


their head instead of Hawley, and, notwith- 
standing their late disgrace, are said to have 


been inspired with the utmost confidence when | 


they learned that he was to take the command. 
On his arriving at Holyroodhouse, he imme- 


diately went to bed—occupying the same couch | 
of state which Charles had used four months be-| 
fore. After reposing two hours, he rose, and | 
proceeded to the great business of his mission. | 


Before eight o’clock, arid before he had taken 


prepared to present him with the freedom of the 
city. His royal highness, in the midst of matters 
of state, did not neglect those of war. He des- 
cended to the large court in front of the palace, 
where a train of artillery had been collected, and 
made a careful and deliberate inspection of all 
the pieces. In the afternoon, according to ap- 
pointment, a number of ladies, chiefly belonging 
to whig families of distinction, paid their res- 
pects to him in the same hall where Charles had 
so lately entertained his fair adherents. They 
were dressed in the most splendid style; and 
one of them, Miss Ker, did him the peculiar 
honor to appear with a busk, at the top of which 
was a crown, done in bugles, surrounded by the 
words, ‘* William, Duke of Cumberland, Britajn’s 
Hero.” He kissed the ladies all round, made a 
short speech expressive of his satisfaction, and 
then retired to hold a council of war. 

The army had received various reinforcements 
since its retreat from Falkirk, and been prepared 
to march for some days before the duke’s arrival. 
The council, therefore, determined that it should 
set forward next morning towards the position 
of the insurgents, with his royal highness at its 
head. So prompt a resolution gave new courage 
to the troops, and raised the hopes of the friends 
of government, hitherto very much depressed. 
In the same degree it damped the spirits of the 
insurgents, who had already determined to retire 
to the Highlands, but whose resolution was ma- 
terially accelerated by so vigorous a measure on 
the part of their enemies. _ 

The duke set out from Holyroodhouse, at nine 
o’clock in the morning of Friday, the 31st of 
January, after having been only thirty hours in 
Edinburgh. An immense crowd had collected 
in the court-yard and around the exterior porch 
of the palace, brought together to see a prince of 
the blood, and that they might compare his per- 
ison and apparent fitness for war with their re- 
collections of his rival. A whig historian has 
jrecorded that, as he stepped into his coach, an 
old man exclaimed **God bless him—he is far 
bonnier than the Pretender; and there are said 
|to have been some others, who, borne away by 





greet him with a huzza. But his looks elicited 
no expressions of admiration from the softer sex ; 
and the general feeling rather was one of pity 


ing what appeared so powerful and irresistible a 
lforce. They saw him depart with sensations 
}acutely painful and agitating; for it was the gen- 
eral impression that this singular struggle for the 
empire was soon to be determined, and that, as 
it were, by a personal conflict between two per- 
sons immediately representing the great parties 
concerned. 


The army had departed early this morning in 
two columns; one by Borrowstounness, led by 
General Huske, the other by Linlithgow, of 
|which the duke was to take command in per- 
son. Ligonier’s and Hamilton’s dragoons pat- 
roled the roads in advance, to prevent intelli- 
gence reaching the insurgents. The army com- 
prised altogether fourteen battalions of infantry, 
four regiments of cavalry, the Argyle militia, and 
a train of artillery. The whole might amount to 
ten thousand men. 


The Duke of Cumberland had been presented 
\by the Earl of Hopetoun with a coach and 





the enthusiasm of the moment, attempted to} 





only indicated the residence of a Jacobite, he 
laughed heartily; remarking, that he was better 
content with this explanation, ill as it omened to 
himself and his family, than he could have been 
with his first impression, which ascribed the cir- 
cumstance to national poverty or negligence. 
His coach was followed by a great number of 
persons of-distinction, and by a vast mob. He 
went through the Grass-market, and left the city 
by the West Port. When he got to a place call- 
ed Castlebarns, he left the coach, and mounted 
his horse. The state-officers and others then 
crowded about him to take leave, and the mob 
could no longer abstain from raising a hearty 
huzza. He took off his hat, and, turning round, 
thanked the people for this pleasing expression 
of their regard; adding, that he had had but lit- 
tle time to cultivate their friendship, but would 
be well pleased when fortune gave him opportu- 
nity of doing so. ‘I am in a great haste, my 
friends,”’ he cried, “ but I believe I shall soon be 
back to you with good news. Till then adieu.” 
So saying, he shook hands with those nearest 
to him; paused a moment; and then exclaiming, 
‘*Come, let us have a song before parting,” be- 
gan to sing a ditty which had been composed in 
his own honor; 
« Will ye play me fair ? 
Highland Laddie, Highland Laddie,” 

Then stretching forth his hand, as if addressing 
the object of his hostility, he set forward at a 
gallop, to put himself at the head of the army. 


He lodged this evening at Linlithgow, and it 
was the general expectation that he would en- 
gage the Highlanders next day. Straggling par- 
ties had been seen hovering on the hills between 
| Falkirk and Linlithgow, which, on the morning 
jof the Ist of February, had fallen back to the 
Torwood, giving out that they would there await 
the royal army. But as he proceeded towards 
Falkirk, stray Highlanders were brought before 
| him, who reported that they were in reality con- 
veying their baggage over the Forth, with the 
intention of retreating to the Highlands; and the 
intelligence was soon confirmed by the noise of 
a distant explosion, occasioned by the blowing 
‘up of their powder magazine in the church of 
}St. Ninian’s. The duke walked all the way 
from Linlithgow to Falkirk on foot, at the head 
of the Scots Royals, to encourage the men, after 
the manner of his rival; but he now thought it 
junnecessary to pursue the mareh with extraor- 
dinary speed, and therefore rested this evening 
at Falkirk, where he found the soldiers who had 
been wounded in the late engagement, deserted 
| by their captors. 

When his royal highness arrived in Falkirk, 
and it was debated what lodging he should 
choose, he is said to have enquired for the house 
which ‘his cousin had occupied,” being sure, 
he said, that that would not only be the most 
comfortable in the town, but also the best pro- 
visioned. He accordingly passed the night in 
the same house and the same bed, which have 
been already described as accommodating Charles 
pane the evening of the battle. He next morning 
imarched to Stirling, which he found evacuated 
by the insurgents, and where General Blakeney 
linformed him, that, but for his reasonable relief, 
he must have speedily surrendered the fortress 
for want of ammunition and provisions. A con- 
|siderable number of straggling adherents of the 








breakfast, he is said to have been busy with|twelve horses; and, thinking it necessary to| Chevalier were here taken prisoners, including 


General Hawley and Huske, and other principal 
oflicers, whom he summoned so hastily that they 
appeared in their boots. During the course of 
the forenoon, he received visits from the State- 
officers, the Professors of the University, and 
the principal citizens, allof whom had the honor 
of kissing his hand. Meanwhile, the music- 
bells were rung in his honor, and the magistrates 


make his departure from Edinburgh with as 
| much parade as possible, he used this splendid 
equippage in passing through the town. As he 
passed’ up the Cannongate and the High Street, 
he is said to have expressed great surprise at the 
number of broken windows which he saw; but, 
when informed that this qas the result of a re- 
cent illumination, and that a shattered casement 


|a lady whom popular report assigned to Charles 


jas a mistress—the celebrated Jeanie Cameron. 


|The prisoners were ali sent to Edinburgh Castle. 

Charles had not in reality fled to the Highlands 
from fear of the duke. This motion was the re- 
sult of a determination entered into before his 
royal highness arrived in Scotland. So lately as 
the 20th, it had been Charles’ intention to en- 
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gage the royal army, and, in that resolution, he 
held a review on the field of Bannockburn; 
when it was found, from the losses sustained in 
the siege, and the numerous desertions which 


had taken place since the battle of Falkirk, that) 


the number of the army was redueed to five 
thousand. Lord George Murray and the princi- 
pal chiefs, therefore, framed an address to their 
leader on the 29th, representing the impossibility 
of meeting the royal army on fair terms at pre- 
sent, and counselling a retreat to the north, 
which, while it disconcerted the enemy, would 
enable them to recruit their diminished bands. 
With great reluctance Charles assented to this 
measure, so much in opposition to his general 
wishes, which always ran in favor of active 
warfare at whatever hazard. On the same day, 
therefore, that the Duke of Cumberland marched 
from Linlithgow, the Highlanders having spiked 
their heavy cannon, and blown up their maga- 
zine, left Stirling for the Frew, where they cross- 
ed the river that evening, carrying all their pri- 
soners along with them. 

The explosion of the prince’s magazine at St. 
Ninian’s has been already mentioned. This cir- 
cumstance afforded his now triumphant enemies 
an excellent opportunity of traducing him. 
About ten of the country people had been killed 
by the accident; and it was studiously represent- 
ed by the Whigs, that the destruction of these 
innocent persons had been an object with the 


prince—that, indeed, the whole affair was a con-! 


spiracy against the natives. Notwithstanding 
that nearly as many of the insurgents had_per- 
ished, this absurd calumny was made the subject 
of serious discussion, not only in conversation, 
but in pamphlets and magazines; and as Charles 
did not remain to vindicate himself, it gained 
universal credit among his enemies. The reli- 
gious alarmists of that day even affected to be- 
lieve it a piece of sacrilege, representing the 
case as a sort of plea—the church of Rome versus 
the church of St. Ninian’s. The people of a 
succeeding age are often astonished at the absurd 
beliefs which have obtained among parties du- 
ring an agitating crisis; and there are few of a 
domestic nature, in the history of our country, 
which could astonish a modern more than that 
which asseverated Prince Charles to have spent 
six thousand pounds weight of powder in blow- 
ing up acountry parish church, for the purpose 
of destroying a few unoffending individuals. 
But while Charles is so easily exculpated from 
the charge of inhumanity and sacrilege, the 
cowardly ruffians who formed the host of his ad- 
versary, and who helped to propagate this 
calumny against him, are not to be so easily ac- 


quitted of one far more savage and fiendish—the | 


conflagration of the palace of Linlithgow. The 
spacious halls of this beautiful old pile, where ma- 
ny a noble and many a royal heart formerly repo- 
sed—where the chivalrous James projected his ter- 
rible though hapless inroad upon England, and 
where his beauteous descendant drew her first 
breath—these venerable apartments, consecrated 
toevery bosom in Scotland by national feeling and 
historical association, were on this occasion 
spread with straw to receive the vile persons of 
a brutal foreign soldiery; and the hallowed 
echoes were awakened to rude profanity and 
laughter, which had slept since the lamentations 
of Flodden and the love-strains of Mary. When 
the inglorious crew arose to depart, they resolved 
to show their contempt of the country which 
they invaded, by desecrating this favorite shrine 
of national feeling; and they accordingly, with 
the greatest deliberation, raked the live embers 
of their fires into their straw pallets, so as imme- 
diately to involve the apartments in» flames. 
They then left the building to its fate, and it 
soon became, what it now is, a desolate and 
blackened ruin. 
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MARCH TO THE NORTH. 
| Now great Hawley leads on, with great Huske at his tail, 


} And the duke in the centre—this sure cannot fail. 
| JaconitE Sone. 


upon the Lowland territory, which he had now 
kept possession of for five months, was at 
_Boquhan, on the Ist of February, immediately 
before crossing the Forth. He arrived here a 
little after mid-day, along with his principal offi- 
cers, and sat down toa dinner which had been 
prepared for him. His march across the river 
was attended by a circumstance, which seems to 
prove that the peasantry of Scotland were not 
uniformly adverse or indifferent to his cause. 
On the preceding evening, Captain Campbell, of 
the king’s service, had come, with a party of sol- 


diers, to the farm of West Frew, upon the north | 


side of the river, and asked for a person ,who 
might show him the fords. The farmer 
stanch Jacobite, and, suspecting no good to his 
prince from the captain’s enquiries, directed him, 
not to the regular and accustomed ford, but to 
one which was seldom used, a little farther up 
the river. Campbell then took from a cart seve- 
ral sacks full of caltrops, which he threw into 
the stream. Having thus prepared, as he thought, 
for the annoyance of the insurgent army, he and 
his party withdrew. The farmer, secretly re- 
joicing at the service he had done to the prince, 
crossed the water next day, along with his sons 
and servants, and remained near his royal high- 
ness all the time he was at dinner. When their 
meal was finished, the party took the proper 
ford, all except Charles, who, not thinking any 
information necessary regarding fords which he 
had used, rode through by one different from 
either of the above-mentioned, and in which the 
farmer had seen one of Campbell’s men deposit 
a single caltrop. By ill luck, the prince’s horse 
picked up this, and was of course wounded. 
This information was derived from one of the 
farmer’s sons, who survived till recent times, 
and who never could speak of the circumstance 
without great emotion. He used to say, that he 
had at first entertained a boyish apprehension, 
lest he should find no body to point out the 
prince at Boquhan house, and that he should 
thus be unable in after life to say that he had be- 
held so interesting a person. ‘* But,’ he would 
continue, with the fervor of a true Jacobite, 
‘‘my anxiety on this point was quite unnecessa- 
ry ;—there was something in the air of that noble 
young man, which would have pointed him out 
to me, as the son of a king, among ten thou- 
sand!” 


The army spent the evening of that day (Ieb- 
ruary Ist,) at Dumbiane, while the prince rode 
forward afew miles and lodged at Drummond 
Castle, the princely seat of his friend the Duke | 


of Perth. The roads were now found so bad, 
that they were obliged to leave some of their 
baggage hehind. ‘They persisted, however, in a 
resolution which had been made, to take all their 
prisoners along with them to the north. These 
persons, after the battle, had been confined in 
the Castle of Doune, near Dumblane, a strong 
old fortress, of which the Laird of Glengyle had 
been made governor; and they now joined the 
army in its retreat. Many of them took the ear- 
liest opportunity of making their escape, not- 
withstanding that they were treated with all 
possible civility, and had pledged their honor not 
to take advantage of any indulgences which 
might be shown to them. 

The Highland army reached Crieff next day, 
and the prince slept at a place called Fairmton. 
A council of war was there held on the 3d; 
when it was determined that, for the sake of sub- 
sistence, the march to the north should be per- 
| formed in two parties; one of which, consisting 


The last meal which Prince Charles partook | 


was a| 
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lof the clans, under Charles’ command, should 
take the ordinary military road which General 
Cope had assumed in his northern expedition ; 
| while the low country regiments and _ horse 
should be conducted by Lord George Murray, 
jalong the roads by the coast of Angus and Aber- 
ideenshire. Inverness was to be the rendezvous. 
| At the time this resolution was taken, the Duke 
'of Cumberland was busy, thirty miles behind, in 
|repairing the bridge of Stirling for the passage of 
|his troops; one arch of that ancient and impor- 
|tant structure having been destroyed, at an early 
|period of the campaign, by Governor Blakeney, 
to preventthe transmission of supplies to Charles 
‘from the Highlands. 

Nothing could more distinctly prove the indi- 
|vidual superiority of the insurgent army over 
the king’s troops, or rather perhaps the superiori- 
ty of their desultory system over the formal and 
foolish rules of regular warfare, than the way in 
which they performed their retreat to the north. 
| While the Duke of Cumberland had to wait a 
day for the repair of a bridge, and then could 
only drag his lumbering strength over the post- 
roads at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles in 
as many hours, Charles forded rivers, crossed 
|over moors, and dared the winter dangers of a 
|hilly country with the utmost alacrity and 
|promptitude. The present generation has seen 
the same system revived with effect by the great 
modern soldier of the continent; and it is im- 
| possible to give a better idea of the surprise with 
which the duke, on the present occasion, beheld 
the incaleulable movements of his antagonist, 
than by recalling the perplexity of the old Aus- 
trian generals on observing the first movements 
of Bonaparte in Italy. 

At the commencement of the pursuit, the 
duke had been little more than a single day’s 
march behind the retiring host. But, on the 
sixth day, he found this interval to have in- 
creased threefold. The Highland army had been 
passing tarough Perth, in*straggling parties, du- 
ring the whole of the 2d and 3d of February; 
he did not arrive there till the 6th; when he 
learned that one party had passed Blair in 
Athole on the direct road to Inverness, while the 
other was just evacuating Montrose, on the 
route to Aberdeen. He then saw fit to discon- 
tinue the chase for the present; the weather he- 
‘ing the most unfit possible for the movements of 
his army, and the Highland hills which now rose 
to his view, presenting but few inducements for 
an advance. He contented himself with fishing 
up, from the bottom of the Tay, about fourteen 
iguns which the insurgents had spiked and 
thrown into the bed of that river, and with send- 
‘ing out parties to lay waste the lands and seize 
the unprotected relations of the Perthshire in- 
surgents. 

Before he had been many days in Perth, intel- 
ligence was brought to him, that his brother-in- 
\law, the Prince of Hesse, had entered the Frith 
of Forth, with those auxiliary troops which, as 
already mentioned, his majesty had called over 
from the continent, to assist him in suppressing 
the insurrection. ‘This armament cast anchor in 
Leith Roads on the 8th of February. The prince 
landed that night at Leith harbor, and was im- 
mediately conducted to Holyroodhouse, where 
|apartments had been prepared for his reception. 
He was attended’by the Earl of Crawford, so fa- 
mous in the wars of George the Second, by a 
ison of the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, and by various 
‘other distinguished persons. The castle greeted 
ihis serene highness with a round of great guns; 
‘and next day, notwithstanding that it was the 
\Sabbath, the people flocked in great numbers to 
‘see and congratulate him. His troops, which 
amounted to five thousand in number, landed on 
‘that and the succeeding day, and were cantoned 
‘in the city. 
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The Duke of Cumbe and judge ed it necessary, 
on the 15th, to leave his camp at Perth, and pay 
a hurried visit to the prince at Edinburgh. On 
his arrival in that city, he was hailed with the 
loudest acclamations of the loyal inhabitants, as 
having already cleared the country of its dis- 
turbers, and restored peace where he had lately 
found civil war. It was at this time the general 
impression, that the insurgents, dismayed at his 
approach, had retir di into the north only to dis 
perse themselves, as Mar and his army had tien 


in 1716, on the advance of the Duke of Argyle, | 


and that, in imitation of his father’s conduct at 
that time, Charles had left the country by one of 


. . ft 
the ports on - east coast. The whig writers of 


the time, at a loss to flatter the royal soldier suffi- 


ciently, assured the public that his face had act-| 


ed like the rising sun, and fairly dispersed the 
clouds of rebellion which lately hovered over 
their country;—a somewhat unlucky compari- 
son, however, as a Jacobite afterw ards remark- 
ed, in so far as his royal aga ss’s countenance 
bore an unfortunate resemblance to the round 
unmeaning visage usually given to that lumina- 
ry on asign-post. 

On the evening of his arrival at Edinburgh, 
the duke and the prince held a council of war in 
Milton Lodge, the house of the lord justice clerk, 


to determine their future operations. The gene-} 


rals who attended this meeting, imposed upon 
by the popular report, and disposed to flatter the 
duke, gave it unanimously as their opinion, that 
the war was now at an end, and that his royal 
highness had nothing to do but send a few par- 
ties into the Highlands, as soon as the season 
would permit, who should exterminate all that 
remained of the insurgent force. When these 
persons had delivered their sentiments, the duke 
turned to Lord Milton, and desired to hear his 
opinion upon the present state of affairs. That 


worthy man begged to be excused from speaking | 


in an eee where his profession did not 
qualify him; but his royal highness insisted that 
he should speak, as he knew the Highlands and 
Highlanders better than any man present. His 


lordship then declared it as his opinion, that the | 


war was not at an end, but that the insurgents 


would again unite their scattered forces, and | 


hazard a battle before abandoning the enterprise. 


The duke, who had already seen the bad results | 


of givirig up the chase too soon, and of demit- 
ting the suppression of the insurrection to infe- 
rior hands, adopted this opinion ; and immedi- 
ately set out to rejoin his army, having previous- 
ly given orders that the He ssiangtroops should 
follow him with all convenient speed. 


The propriety of Lord Milton’s opinion was | 


proved by what followed. Notwithstanding the 
weather, and the desolation of the country, 
Charles succeeded in leading his force, without 
diminution, over the Grampians, to the shore of 


the Moray Frith; and Lord George Murray easi- | 


ly reached the same point, by the more circuitous 
route which he had adopted through Angus and 
Aberdeenshire. In his march through Badenoch, 


the prince reduced the small government fort of 


Ruthven; 
head, was reinforced by a troop of dismounted 
French picquets, which had just been landed at 
that port. 
route at a leisurely pace, leaving the Hessians to 
guard the passes at Perth, and having sent on a 
body of troops under Sir Andrew Agnew to gar- 
rison the castle of Blair. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Scotland that} 
the commander of the royal army should have 


and Lord George, in passing Peter-| 


The duke pursued Lord George's | 
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his victory, aS a col quered country. All the 
gentlemen throughout Angus, at least, he found 
absent with the insurgent army; others paid 
him so little respect as to recruit almost before 
his eyes. In the town of Forfar, a small party 
of C . irles’ forces beat up for new adherents on | 
the day before he entered the town; and, being 
sauna by the inhabitants till he had gone 
past, continued to do the same immediately on 
his ba¢k being turneds’ When he lodged at the 
Castle of Glammis, another incident occurred 
which must have not a little exasperated his 
|temper. On his troop pr paring to de 
ithe morning, it was found that al! the 


part in 
girths ot 
|his horses had been cut during the night, in or- 
der toretard his march. Buta more unequivo- 
cal proof of the hatred in which he was held by 
the Angusians, occurred at the ancient, episco- 
pal, and truly Jacobite city of Brechin, which 
was his first stage beyond Forfar. As he was 
slowly parading through the principal street, 
hemmed closely in, and retarded by an immense 
crowd which had collected to see him, he ob- 
served a singularly pretty girl standing on a 
stair-head, gazing, among many others of her sex, 
at the unusual spectacle ; and it pleased his roy- 

al highness to honor this damsel with a low bow 
and an elevation of the hat. To his great mor- 
tification, and to the no r ss delight of the spec- 
tators, the object of his admiration returned the | 
lcompliment by a contemptuous gesture which 
does not admit. of description. The duke might 
have laid little stress upon the trick of a stable- | 


but when he found the principles of rebellion 


der it impervious to flattery, he was certainly 


await the return of spring before proceeding | 
farther, he marked his sense of the disaffection 
lof this part of the country, by subjecting part of 
jitto the terrors of military law. A man of the 
jname of Ferrier had raised about two hundred | 
imen for the service of the Chevalier throughout | 
the Braes ot Angus, where, establishing a sort ot 
|camp, he laid the country undercontribution even 
to the very ports of Brechin. The duke despatchi- 
jed aparty, which, not satisfied w tae xpelling Fer- 
lrier, treated the country with excessive severity, 
|muleting all whom they could convict of Jacobit- 
lism, and burning the whole of the episcopal 
| meeting-house s. ‘*Itcostsome pains,” observes 
‘the Scots Magazine very gravely, ** to save Glen- 
jesk from being burnt from end to end, being a 
fnest ot Jacobites.”’ 

Charles reached Moy Cast! 





e, about ten miles 


\Inverness was at this time possessed by the Earl 
lof Loudoun, a lieutenant-general in the royal 


|service, who had early in the campaign raised 


had now a force of about two thousand men. 
The prince intended to aw ai t the arrival ef Lord 
|George Murray with the other column of his ar- 
imy, before making any attempt upon that formi- | 
|dable body; and he now reposed, after his fa- 
| tiguing march over the Grampians, a welcome 
}and honored guest, in the house of an adherent. 
Moy was the principal seat of the Laird of Mac- 
| Intosh, whose clan had been led out by his wife, 





while he himself remained in a command unde ar | 


Lord Loudoun. The laird. was at this time up- 
on duty with the royal forces, and Lady MaclIn-| 
tosh alone remained at Moy, to dispense the du-! 
tie s of hospitality. Charles, apprehending no 


marched to Culloden through Angus and Aber-| danger from his vicinity to Lord Loudoun, al- 


deenshire; because the symptoms of disaffec-|lowed his men to straggle about the country, | 


tion which he saw in these districts, must 


| 
and had only a few with him at the time when | 


have given him an extremely unfavorable im-|aremarkable incident took place. 


pression of the kingdom in general, and had 


Lord Loudoun, learning the security in which 


a Strong effect in disposing him to treat it, after | Charles was reposing, formed a proje cto of seizing| for two or three thousand men after he had been 


prince s 


ibability. Some Eng! 


loff to accelerate her 
|Intosh a breathless narrative of the plot. Charles 


boy, or upon the daring of a country gentleman; | 


lrevolutionising the female heart so far as to ren-| 


jfrom Inverness, on Sunday the 16th of February. 
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his person by surprize. At three in the after- 


fnoon, he planted guards and a chain of senti- 
jnels completely round Inverness, both within 


and without the town, with positive orders not 


to suffer any person to leave it, on any pretext 
whatever, however high the ran k of the person 
might be. At the same time » ordered fifteen 
hundred men to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s warning; and, having as- 
sembled this body of troopg,without alarming the 
inhabitants, he set off at eir head, as soon as 
it was dark, planning his march so as to arrive 
at the Castle of Moy about eleven o'clock at 
night. 

How his lordship’s well-laid scheme came to 
be discovered by the enemy, is not very well 
known. There are at least two accounts. One 
avers, that Fraser of Gorthleck despatched a let- 

to Lady MacIntosh, warning her of the de- 


Sign; and that another ep stle to the same effect 


was communicated by her ladyship’s mother, 
who, though a whig, was unwilling that the 
hould be taken in her daughter’s house. 
The other account is most consistent with pro- 
=h officers being overheard 
in atavern discussing the project, the daughter 


of the landlady, a girl of thirteen or fourteen 


lyears of age, found means to escape from the 


town, and, running as fast as she eould to Moy, 
without shoes or stockings, which she had taken 
progress, gave Lady Mac- 


immediately left the house, and took refuge 
among the hills. The high-spirited lady at the 
same time despatched five or six of her people, 
under the command of a country blacksmith, to 
watch the approach of Loudoun’s troops. 


justifiable in considering the case desperate. | The man intrusted with this duty was one of 
Having resolved, on reaching Aberdee n, to or irly intrepid and enterprising spirit. Guess- 


tl 


ing the probable effect of a counter surprise, he 
resolve a to check Loudoun’s march to Moy; and 
though his little party seemed so ill adapted to 
such a purpose, he carried through his design 
with all the vigor which might have been ex- 
pected froma better matched commander. Hav- 
ing planted his men at considerable intervals 


lalong the road, with the orders which he con- 


sidered necessary, he no sooner heard the noise 
of the approaching troops, than he fired his piece 
lin that direction, his men doing the same at briet 
| intervals. The party then made as much noise 
as they could, calling upon the Camerons and 
MacDonalds to advance, and shouting out or- 
|ders that no quarters should be given tothe vil- 
lians who designed to murder their prince. His 
jruse had-all the effect that could have been ex- 
Without waiting for a second fire, the 
army turned tail ex masse, convinced that the 
whole of the Highland army was upon them; and 
ja scene of contusion ensued which it would be 
| difficult to describe. Those who had been first 


pected. 


several independent companies in the north, andgin the advance were a'so the first to retreat; but 


| the rear, not so quickly apprehending the mat- 
| ter, did not fly exactly at the same time, and 
| many were therefore thrown down and, trode 
upon, tothe imminent danger of their lives. The 
| panic, fear, and flight continued till they got 
|near Inverness, where it was found, that, though 
none of the army were slain except a fifer by 
the blacksmith’s shot, the whole were in a state 
lof the utmost distress, with bruises, wounds, 


the unhappy band who survived until recent 
times, used to saysthat he had, been in many sit- 
uations of peril throughout his life, but had ne- 
ver found himself in a condition so grievous as 
that in which he was at the route of Moy. 
Charles assembled his men next morning, and 
advanced upon Inverness, to take revenge for 
ithe alarm into which he had been thrown; but 
| Lord Loudoun wisely judging himself no match 


and mortification. The Master of Ross, one of 
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discomfitted by half a dozen, retired across the 
Moray Frith in Ross; by which motion he was 
prevented, during the whole campaign, from 
ever forming a junction with the royal army, 
and his whole force, indeed, from which so much 
had been expected by government, rendered 
completely hors de combat. 

Inverness, now a flourishing town of nine or 
ten thousand inhabitants, where all the refine- 
ments, and many of the elegancies of city life 
are to be met with, @ppears from a publication of 
the period, to have been then only such a town 
as could be expected in the vicinity of a High- 
land and half civilized territory—a royal burgh, 
yet not emancipated from feudal domination; a 
sea port, but possessing only a slight local com- 
merce; confined in its dimensions, limited in 
population, and poor in its resources. While 
the town bore every external mark of wretched- 
ness, its people—even its shopkeepers—wore the 
Highland dress in all its squalor and scantitude, 
and generally spoke Gaelic. A coach had never, 
at this time, been seen at Inverness; nor was 
there a turnpike road within forty miles of its 
walls. The only advancement which it could 
be said to have made in civilization, was occa- 
sioned by the English garrison maintained in its 
fort by government, and by a certain degree of 
intercourse which its disaffected neighbors main- 
tained through its port with France. <A few in- 
deed of the Highland gentry resided in it during 
the winter, shedding a feeble and partial gleam 
of intelligence over the minds of the kilted 
burghers; and it was in the town house of one 
of these, Lady Drummuir, mother to the Lady 
MaclIntosh—which, as appears, was then the} 
only house at Invernéss that had a room ungra- 
ced by a bed—that the young Chevalier took up| 
his residence. 

Though*Charles thus easily obtained posses- 
sion of Inverness, his triumph could not be call- 
ed complete so long as the fort held out against} 
him. Fort George, jor such was its name, had 
been established at the revolution, upon the site 
of the ancient castle of Inverness, which we 
need not remind the reader, has been rendered 
classical by Shakspeare. A tall massive tower, 
reared upon an eminence, the sides of which 
were protected by bastions—commanding the 
town on one hand, and the bridge over the Ness 
on another—formed the whole of this trifling 
place of strength, which had cost government | 
altogether about fifty thousand pounds, in its| 
construction and maintenance. On the present 
occasion, it was garrisoned by a company of| 
Grants under Rothiemurchus,* a company of| 





¥* j 

*The Grants are always instanced as a Whig| 
clan, and one of their chieftains is here seen in 
the command of a fortress belonging to the gov- 


ernment. There could not be a better instance 
of the political duplicity which has ever sg 
strongly prevailed since the termination of the 
legitimate line of British monarchy; both the 


clan and this chieftain were in reality rank Ja-|- 


cobites. The following anecdote illustrative of} 
Rothiemurchus’s personal Jacobitism, is derived | 
from an excellent source, the Scottish bishop so| 
ofien referred to. 

When General Wade first came into the High- 
lands, upon his road making expeditions, he fre-| 
quently took up his abode with Rothiemurchus, 
under the idea that he, as an officer of govern- 
ment, could not confer a gygater honor upon a 
gentleman who was understood to be so well 
affected. This species of patronage he carried 
to such a length, as sometimes to stay whole 
weeks and even months ata time. Rothie, for| 
such was Mr. Grant’s most popular name, inly 
detested the general and all his tribe, and,}| 
though obliged to treat the emissary of his mon- 
arch with civility, could have seen him any 
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MacLeods, and eighty regular troops; and had 
sufficient store of ammunition and provisions. 

The Highlanders, who held the chain of forts 
which government had planted throughout their 
country in very small respect, received a grati- 
fication of the highest order, when, after a siege 
of two days, this fortress fell into their hands. 
Their joy was of such a nature, as to receive 
little addition from the sixteen pieces of cannon, 
or even the hundred barrels of beef, which ac- 
companied the rendition.- But it was sensibly 
increased, when they learned that the prince 
had resolved to destroy the hated fortress. This 
was done immediately after it surrendered, 
though not without the loss of life. The French 
engineer, who was charged with the duty of 
blowing it up, thinking the match was extin- 
guished, approached to examine it, when the 
explosion took place, and carried him up into 
the air, along with the stones of the bastion. . He 
was thrown quite over the river, and fell upon 
a green at least three hundred yards from the 
castle. It is said, that though he himself was 
found dead, his dog, a little French poodle, 
which went up into the air along with him, fell 
unhurt by his side, and was able to run away. 

Before the capture of Fort George, which took 
pers on the 20th of February, the column led by 
.ord George Murray joined the prince, and ren- 
dered the army once more complete. The whole 
of the Lowland territory on the shore of the Mo- 
ray Frith, besides all the adjacent Highlands, to 
the distance of an hundred miles from Inver- 
ness, was now in the hands of the insurgents; 
but the duke interposed on one side, and the 
Hessians on another, to prevent all communica- 
tion with the south; and Lord Loudoun, hang- 
ing with his native troops still nearer upoa the 
north, their position was by no means an agree- 
able one. Money and provisions were in dan- 
ger of exhaustion in the mean time; and the re- 
turn of spring seemed only necessary to permit 
the three armies to narrow their circle, and crush 
the insurgents by an overpowering force. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PROCEEDINGS IN THE NORTH. 
The North !—What do they in the North ? 
Ricnarp THE THirp. 


WuatTeEver were the advantages or disadvan- 


tages of a position which had only been chosen 


as the best that could be obtained, the Highland 
army displayed no symptom of depression under 


| their unfortunate circumstances, but on the con- 


trary, maintained all that show of energetic cour- 
age and alacrity which had so strikingly distin- 
guished the more brilliant era of the campaign. 
They projected a number of expeditions, sieges, 
and surprises, almost all of which they executed 
with promptitude and success, notwithstanding 
the season was uncommonly severe, and the 
Highlands a country as ill suited as might-be for 
the evolutions of a winter campaign. Lord 
Loudoun having annoyed them a good deal by 


where rather than at his dining table. The plan 
which he took to get rid of the annoyance, was 
desperate, but ingenious. One day, after din- 
ner, when all the rest of the company had re- 
tired, he rose, went to the door, cautiously lock- 
ed it, and then coming back to the table, with 
all the slyness and emphasis of a true Jacobite 
addressed his guest in these words:—*‘ General, 
it’s needless for you and me to play fause to ane 
anither ony longer. We baith ken very weel 
what ane another is in reality, whatever he may 
see fit to pretend. I propose that we now drink 
the health of King James the Eighth on our bend- 
ed knees!”? Thunderstruck at such a discovery, 
the general took an early opportunity of leaving 
the hospitable table of Rothiemurchus, which 
from that day forward he patronised no more. 


invasions upon their side of the Frith, a party 
under the Duke of Perth at last succeeded in 
surprising and dispersing his army, taking sev- 
eral hundred prisoners, without the exchange of 
ashot. Another party reduced Fort Augustus 
with equal ease; while Lochiel laid siege to Fort 
William, which, during his absence, had proved 
a grievous annoyance to the country of his clan. 
Lord John Drummond was despatched with a 
considerable body, to fortify the passage of the 
Spey against the advance of the Duke of Cum- 
berland; and several minor adventurers even 
went so far as to skirmish with the advanced 
parties of the royal army, some of whom were 
surprised and taken prisoners with a dexterity 
and ease which struck terror into the main bo- 
dy, and confirmed them in their previous im- 
pression of the activity and vigor of the Highland 
warriors. 

The most remarkable of all these expeditions 
was one projected by Lord George Murray upon 
his native district of Athole. It has already been 
said that the Duke of Cumberland subjected An- 
gus to military execution; it remains to be sta- 
ted, that his detachments in the upper part of 
Perthshire treated that country with even great- 
er severity. The mother of the Duke of Perth 
and the wife of Viscount Strathallan, for the 
crime of having relations in the insurgent army, 
were seized in their own houses, and hurried 
to Edinburgh castle, where they remained pri- 
soners for a twelvemonth in a small and un- 
healthy room. All the houses whose proprietors 
had gone with Prince Charles, were burnt, or 
retained for quarters to the military; the unhap- 
py tenants being in either case expelled to starve 
upon the snowy heath. When Lord George 
heard this at Inverness, he resolved to succor 
his country from its oppressors. Having taken 
care to secure all the passes, so as to prevent 
his intentions from becoming known to the ene- 
my, he set out about the middle of March, with 
seven hundred men, none of whom knew the 
precise object of the expedition. On the even- 
ing of the 10th, having reached a place called 
Dalnaspidal, upon the confines of Athole, a halt 
was called, and the whole body divided into a 
number of small parties. Lord George then in- 
formed them, that he wished to surprise all the 
different posts of the royal troops before daylight, 
and.as nearly as possible at the same time ; for 
which purpose, each party should select a post 
for whose strength it might be proportioned ; and 
the general rendezvous, after all was done, was 
to be the bridge of Bruar, two miles from Blair. 
The chief posts to be attacked were Bun-Ran- 
noch, the house of Keynnachin, the house of 
Blairfettie, the house of Lude, the house of Fas- 
kally, and the inn of Blair; besides which, there 
were a great number of less strength and impor- 
tance. 

The parties set out immediately, each taking 
the shortest way to its respective post; and most 
of them reached the point of attack before day- 
break. At Bun-Rannoch, where there happen- 
ed to be a late wake that night, the garrison, (a 
party of Argyleshire men,) were surprised in the 
midst of their festivity, and made _ prisoners 
without exchange of shot. The sentinel of 
Keynnachin being more, vigilant, and having 
alarmed the party within, that house was not 
taken till after a short resistance, and the slaugh- 
terofone man. At Blairfettie, the whole party 
was surprised, inclusive of the sentinel, and 
made prisoners after a brief but ineffectual re- 
sistance. The garrisons of Lude and Faskally 
were taken in the same manner; and only at 
the inn of Blair, did the party attacked baffle the 
Highlanders, or succeed in making their escape. 

This last party taking refuge in the castle of 
Blair, Sir Andrew Agnew immediately got his 
men under arms, and marched out to see who 
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they were that had attacked his posts It was|lowing manner: One day, when a heavy fog | blades of raw cabbage from the farmers’ gardens. 
now nearly daybreak, and Lord George Murray | favored his purpose, he prevailed upon his men | Charles endeavored to remedy this evil by dis- 
stood at the place of rendezvous, with only four|to accompany him in a few fishing boats towards|sipating the army, as much as he considered 
and twenty men, anxiously awaiting the arrival|the sloop, under the pretext of examining it.—| prudent, over the face of the country; but this 
of the various parties. Fortunately he received Before they were aware, he had approached ve-|had only the additional evil effect of weaken- 


intelligence by a countryman, of the approach of|ry near, so as to be espied by the men on board.|ing his force numerically when the day of con- 


‘ . ¥ > ° | . naa 
Sir Andrew; otherwise he must have been cut} But there was no occasion to retire, or even to} flict arrived. 


off, to the irreparable loss of the insurgent army.|fear. The sailors, at sight of the Highlanders} 


While Charles lav at Inverness, the Duke of 


He hastily consulted with his attendants, as to|fell down upon their knees, and, with uplifted|Cumberland had his head quarters at Aberdeen, 
the best course they could pursue in such a di-}hands, implored the quarter which they might! which is upwards of one hundred miles distant 
lemma; and some advised an immediate retreat| have so easily caused the enemy to beg from! from thattown. The weather continued, till the 
along the road to Dalwhinnie, while others were | them. The Highlanders immediately got on/| beginning of April, to be unfavorable forthe march 


for crossing over the hills, apd gaining a place| board, and compelled the sailors, with pistols at| « 


sued. The genius of this exctllent\solfier sug-| This vessel was afterwards despatched to 


of regular troops. But, about that time, a few 


from the hills, and drying the rivers, rendered it 


of safety by paths where xebiont of pur-| their breasts, to steer the vessel into port. | days of dry cold wind, sweeping away the snow 


gested a mode of procedure, not o1 afer than| France as a show, under the name of ‘the 
either of these, (by which all the parties, as they | Prince Charles,’ and was returning to Scotland 
successively reached the place of rendezvous, | with the valuable cargo above mentioned, when 
must have been sacrificed,) but which was cal-|she was taken up and chased by the Sheerness 
culated to disconcert and perhaps to discomfit}man of war. The place where the rencontre 
the approaching enemy. Observing a long turf|happened was near the northern extremity of| 
wall in afield near the bridge, he ordered his|Scotland, where a dangerous sea perpetually | 
men to ensconce themselves behind it, lying at aj boils round a bold high coast, affording no port | 
considerable distance from each other, display- |or place of shelter. The crew unwilling to haz- 
ing the colors of the whole party at still greater|ard their cargo by an action, made all sail to es-| 
intervals, Fort®nately, he had with him all the| cape the guns of the Sheerness, which, however, 
pipers of the corps; these he ordered, as soon as|kept so elose as to kill thirty-six of the men.— 
they saw Sir Andrew’s men appear, to strike} After a day’s chase, the Prince Charles run in 
up their most boisterous pibroch. All the rest,| upon Tongue Bay, where she was safe from the 
he commanded to brandish their swords over the| Sheerness, but not, as it soon appeared, from a 
wall. |more deadly enemy. 
The Blair garrison happened to appear just as| After the Duke of Perth had surprised and dis-| 
the sun rose above the horizon; and Lord} persed Lord Loudoun’s troops, some of them re-} 
George’s orders being properly obeyed, the men| tired to what is called Lord Reay’s country, a 
stood still, seriously alarmed at the preparations | wild district, but recently emerged from the con- 
which seemed to have been made for their re-| dition of a forest, at the very northern extremi- 
ception. After listening half a minute to the tu-|ty of Scotland. They were there residing with 
mult of bagpipes, and casting one equally brief| Lord Reay, when the crew of the Prince Charles! 
glance at the glittering broadswords, they turned | landed with their treasure near that nobleman’s| 
back, (by order of their commander, however,)| house. Lord Reay, on learning the fact of the) 
and hastily sought shelter within the walls of} disembarkment, sent a person with a boat to as-| 
their castie. The Highland leader, delighted| certain their numbers; and finding them not 
with the success of his mancguvre, kept post at labove his strength, drew out his men early next 
the bridge till about the half of his men had ar-| morning, and went in pursuit. He came up} 
rived, and then proceeded to invest Blair. |with them about two hours after _ daybreak, | 
When rejoined by all his men, Lord George|(March 26th,) and, after they had given a few 
found that no fewer than thirty different posts| fires, succeeded in capturing the whole party,| 
had been surprised that morning between the| which consisted of twenty officers, and a hun- 
hours of three and five, without the loss of a sin-| dred and twenty soldiers and sailors. His fac-} 
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gle man. The same success, however, did not|tor disposed of the treasure in a very remarka-| 
attend his deliberate siege; which he was oblig- 


ble way. Having persuaded those about him} 
ed to raise on the 31st of March, after having| that the boxes in which it was stowed contained | 


only reduced the garrison to great distress forjonly shot, he appropriated it to himself, and) 
want of provisions. founded, by its means, what is now a very weal-| 
One of the principal reasons for the retreat in-|thy and respectable family. , 
to the north, had been the hope of their procur-| But this mishap was only a presage of the} 
ing uninterrupted supplies from, France; by|darker woes which now closed fast around the | 
which means Charles expected to prolong the| fortunes of the Chevalier. The last act of this! 
war at his pleasure, and not to fight till he knew) dreadful drama was approaching, when heroism, | 
his advantage. But it soon appeared that this| generosity and devotion, were all to meet one 
hope was grievously fallacious. Out of all the|common fate of death and sorrow; and hearts, | 


| 





possible to proceed without much difficulty: and 
the duke accordingly ordered a march upon the 
Sth. He had been by this tims supplied with a 
fleet of victualling ships, which were to sail 
along the coast, and send provisions on shore as 
required by the army. His host comprising fif- 
teen foot regiments, two of dragoons, with King- 
ston’s horse, a body of Argyleshire Highlanders, 
and a detachment of Lord Loudoun’s regiment, 
which had been shipped over from Ross, amount- 
ed altogether to about nine thousand men. 

His royal highness reached Banff upon the 
10th, encamping in the neighborhood of the 
town. Two Highland spies were here siezed, 
one of them in the act of notching the numbers 
of the army upon a stick, according to a fashion 
which also obtains among the primitive Indians 
of America. They were both hanged. On the 
lith, the army moved forward to Cullen, where 
the Earl of Findlater testified his loyalty by dis- 
tributing two hundred guineas among the troops. 
Strict orders were here issued to them not to stir 
out of the camp upon painof death. During this 
day’s march, the army, keeping constantly upon 
the shore, were closely accompanied by the fleet. 
The weather was also good, and the men were 
cheered by the prospect of crossing the Spey 
without difficulty. 

This great mountain-stream, so remarkable for 
its depth and rapidity, had hitherto been esteem- 
ed by Charles’ army as almost a sufficient barrier 
between them and the Duke of Cumberland, and 
as indeed completely protecting their country 
upon the east. Charles had, several weeks be- 
fore, despatched Lord John Drummond with a 
strong party to defend the fords; and some bat- 
teries were raised, which it was expected might 
accomplish that object. But, on the Duke ap- 
proaching with a quantity of cannon sufficient to 
force the passage, Lord John very properly judg- 
ed it wise to abandon a position which he had 
not the power to maintain; and he accordingly 
fell back upon Inverness, where his appearance 
did not fail to excite considerable alarm. 

The royal army forded the Spey, upon the af- 
ternoon of Saturday the 12th of April. For this 


supplies which were despatched to him from|whrich had hitherto beat high with the noblest! purpose the troops were divided into three bodies, 
France—and, to do Louis justice, they were|sentiments, were either to be stilled in despair,|one of which crossed at Gormach, another near 
neither few nor far. between—very few ever|or utterly quieted upon the bloody heath. It is| Gordon Castle, and a third close by the church 
reached their destination; being generally pick-| painful to approach this part of our narrative;|of Belly. The men had the water up to their 
ed up by the English war-vessels, which cruised | but, as the Highland bard somewhere expresses} waists; but such was the ease with which this 
in great numbers round the coast. One vessel} it, nature demands the night as well as the day,| operation was conducted, that only one dragoon 
of supply, containing about £13,060, besides| and so must the pibroch of triumph occasionally | and four women were swept away by the stream. 
other valuable matters, was taken under circum-| give way to the coronach of lament. * ~ |In the earlier ages of Scottish history, the Spey 
Stances peculiarly distressing. | The failure of supplies from France soon re-|had occasionally proved a better defence, and 
During Charles’ march into England, the High-| duced the insurgent army to a condition of great| more deadly destroyer, to the various hostile par- 
land party stationed at Montrose were grievious-| distress. Charles himself had not above five|ties which it happened to separate. 
ly annoyed by the Hazard sloop of war of eigh-| hundred louis, nor could his officers procure any! The duke encamped this evenings upon the 
teen guns, which lying near the shore, never|subsidies from the tenants in the south, by rea-| banks of the river; opposite to Fochabers, himself 
permitted any of them to appear without firing.| son of the strict blockade under which the High-| lodging in the manse of Belly. He marched next 
They were incensed bested measure at this an-| lands were lying. What was worst of all, the | day (Sunday) through Elgin to the moor of Alves, 
noyance, and the more so that their peculiar|/country under their command, though exten-| where he was little more than thirty miles from 
mode of warfare was such as to prevent the pos-| sive, and comprising a considerable proportion| Inverness. The march of next day brought him 
sibility of reprisal. At last an intrepid and in-| of Lowland territory, was soon exhausted of pro- to Nairn, which was only sixteen miles from the 
genious officer, whose name has untortunately| visions; insomuch, as a fugitive prisoner report-! position of the insurgents. On arriving at the 
been forgotten, formed a project of seizing this'ed to his own army, the best officers among) bridge which gives entrance to this town from 
vessel, which he carried into effect in the fol- them were glad when they could procure a few! the east, the vanguard found it not yet evacuated 
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by the rear-guard of the party which had attempt-| pear t to be merely the husks of corn, sad a coarse 
Some firing took place | 
but at last the in-4 


ed to defend the Spey. 
from both ends of the bridge; 
surgents retired without much harm having been 
done on either side. The advancing party gave 
chase for several miles; but the prince coming 
up unexpectedly with a reinforcement, the other) 
in its turn retreated. 

During the 15th, which was 
day, the army lay inac tive in thei ir camp at Nairn; 
and, as each man had an allowance of brandy, 
cheese, and biscuit, at the duke’s expense, the 
day was spent with appropriate festivity. This 
circumstance gave rise to a motion on the part 
of Prince Charles, which is allowed to have had} 
a strong effect in deciding the fate of his enter-| 
prise. 


he duke’s birth- 


CHAPTER V. 

PRELIMINARIES OF THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 

The day appreached, when Fortune should decide 

The important enterprise. DRYDEN. 

On Monday, the 14th, when _ intelligence 
reached Inverness of the royal army having cross- 
ed the Spey, Charles rode out, towards Nairn, to 
support his retiring party; but returned to Inver- 
ness before the evening. He then commanded 
the drums t6 be beat, and the pipes to be played 
through the town, in order to collect his men. 


When they had assembled in the streets, he walk-} 


ed backwards and forwards through their lines, 
and endeavored to animate them for the action 
which seemed impending. 

They hailed his appearance, and receive rd his 


addresses with all their usual enthusiasm; and,! 


in the midst of the huzza which ensued, 
voices exclaimed, 
ther Fontenoy!”’ He then mounted his horse, 
and, with colors flying and pipes playing, led 


many 


them out tothe parks around Culloden house, 


three or four miles from the town, 
prepare d to bivouac for the night. 
At six o’clock in the morning of the 15th, the 
army was led forw ard to Drummossie Muir, (a- 
bout a-mile still farther from Inverness, in an 
easterly direction.) and there drawn up in battle | 
order to receive the Duke of Cumberland, who) 
was expected to march this’ day from N: uirn. 
Charles’ force, at this time, was much smaller 
than it had been at Falkirk, amounting to only 
about six thousand men. He had issued orders, 
some time before, to the parties dispersed through- 
out the country, commanding them immediately 
to join; but the Frazers, the Keppoch MacDon- 
alds, Clunny’s MacPhe rsons, Gle yngyle’s Mac- 
Gregors, some recruits of Glengary, and a large 
body of MacKenzies, Which had been raised by 
the Earl of Cromarty, were still absent. Under 
these circumstunces, it was with some satisfac- 
tion that Charles learned the delay made by the 


where they| 


ie 
enemy at Nairn, which seemed to promise time 
for the augmentation of his host, 

The scarcity of provisions had now become so 
great, that the men were, on this important day,| 
reduced to the miserable allowance of only one 
small loaf, and that of the worst kind. Strange 
as the averment may appear, we have beheld 
and tasted a piece of the bread served out on 
this occasion to the unfortunate heroes of the 
Forty-Five; being the remains of a loaf or ban- 
nock, which having, in all probability, been 
found at first upon the person of one of the 
slain, has been carefully preserved ever since— 
a period of eigh yea the successive 
members of a family. It is impossible 
to imagine a ae rt ion of greater coarse ness, 
or less likely either to please or satisfy the appe- 
tite; and perhaps no recital, however eloquent, 
of the miseries to which Charles’ army was re- 
duced, could impress the reader with so strong 
an idea of the real extent of that misery, as the 
sight of this singular relic. Jis ingredients ap- 


rs—by 


#, 
y-one 


Jacobite 


‘We'll give Cumberland ano-| 


| upon a passive 
| were 


j said to 
| which had hit! 


| of the enemy. 


REBE L LION IN SCOTLAND. 


unclean species of dust, similar to what is found 
upon the floors of a mill. 

During the afternoon of this day, many of the| 
troops, unable to subsist upon provisions at once 
so small in quantity, and so wretched in quality, | 
left their position, and either retired to Inver- 
ness, or roamed abroad through the country in 
search of more substantial food. Before the 
evening, those who remained had. the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the victual-ships of the enemy en- 


, ter the narrow arm of the sea which skirted their 


position, as if to tantalize them with the sight of| 
a feast which it was not in their power to taste. 

Drummossie Muir a vast heathy flat, two 
miles inland from the south shore of the Moray 


is 


| Frith, five miles distant from Inverness, and ten 
| or 
| stood with their faces towards the Duke of Cum- 
| berland’s camp at Nain, they had Inverness 


twelve from Nairn. When the insurgents) 


behind them, a barrier of mountains, with the 


| river Nairn intervening, on the right hand, and 


the sea, with the parks of Culloden, on the left.) 
There is a remarkable similiarity between the 
ground and that on which the battle of Preston 
took place; each being an elevated flat parallel 
with, and adjacent to, an arm of the sea. But 


| the comparative positions of the armies were re- 


versed in the present case, in so far as the High- 
landers awaited the shock of battle upon ground 
corresponding to the station of Sir John Cope, 
and the enemy approached, as they had done in 
the former case from the east. It was more un- 
fortunate for the Highlanders that they should 
have thus stood upon the defensive, than it had) 
been for the army of Sir John Cope, because the| 
advantage of their peculiar mode of warfare lay 
solely in the wild onset which they could make} 
body, whiie the regular troops 
better fitted to sustain an attack with the 
fortitude ; and Charles may thus be} 
virtually renounced the chances 
herto won him so many victories, 
and put a corresponding advantage in possession 


necessary 
have 


Many things, however, which 
dent to a superficial observer, or upon which 
that stigma has been fixed by an unfortunate 
event, would, if strictly inquired into, and judg-| 
ed without regard to the issue, be found to have 
been in reality either the result of necessity, or 
the most prudent course of action, which under 
the ciréumstances could be pursued. This ap- 
plies, we are persvaded, to the deeds of. indi- 
viduals as well * public bodies, and ought to) 
be constantly kept in mind, as a reason why we| 
should judge leniently and with caution of what 
appear to be the failings of our fellow-creatures. 
But it appli s with sartiouler en e to the actions 
ofa military leader, whom we » perhaps too) 

apt to consider prudent when successful, and 
who is, on the other hand, searcely ever called 
in question but when unfortunate. 

The leader of the insurgent army has hitherto 
been censured with unsparing rigor for meeting 
his enemy upon ground so favorable to the ac- 
tion of cavalry and artille ‘ry, and where he him-| 
could bring so little of his own peculiar} 
Strength into play. It has appeared unaccoun- 
table to every observer of the ground, that he 
did not rather pursue a measure which was sug- 
gested him, of retiring into the hills to the 
right, and there either harassing the royal forces 
by a protracted mountain warfare, or at once 
cutting him off of those wild attacks, 


appear impru- 


as 


self 


one 


| which, upon such ground, the Highlanders could| 


#0 easily have executed. He has been blamed| 
for listening to the councils of his Irish tutor 
Sheridan, and to the wishes of his foreign and| 
Low-country adherents, who avowed themselves, 
unable to bear the fatigues of a hill campaign, 
The historians and others who urge this charge 


| in his descendant. 


aa not seem 
taken into consideration the condition 


of pendence. against the prince, 
to have 


| of the Highland army at this interesting crisis: 


nor do they allow for the weight of the motives 

which actuated Charles in dete Trmining upon the 
course he did. The men, it must be remember- 
ed, were on the point of starving. There was 
no reason to suppose that delay would improve 
their circumstances. Had they retired to the 
hills, and permitted the Duke to advanee to In- 
verness, they must have perished before reach- 
ing any place where provisions or shelter could 
be obtained. Even Lord George Murray, who 
is said to have chiefly advocated a retreat into 
the hills, allows, in a letter written after the bat- 
tle, that the army were reduced to such a con- 
dition by famine, as only to have the alternatives 
of fighting or dispersing. The reasons which 
remained for their meeting the royal army on 
the moor, were in reality very strong. It seem- 
ed to be essentially necessary that Inverness 
should be protected, as a defensible position, and 
as it contained their magazine and baggage. It 
was also obvious, that the men would fight bet- 
ter under the privations they were enduring, 
than when their misery had become aggravated 
by the fatigue of a mountain warfare. To have 
adopted, moreover, any expedient by which bat- 
tle was to be avoided, was justly esteemed by 
his royal highness as calculated to dispirit the 
men—as likely to diminish that high confidence 
in their superiority to the king’s troops, and un- 
nerve them for that extravagant exertion of 
courage, in which hitherto their chance of vic- 
tory seemed altogether to lie. 

Besides the prudential consideration which de- 
termined his conduct, there was probably ano- 
ther, arising from his feelings, which, if not 
holding a primary place in his mental councils, 
may at least be allowed to have seconded and 
confirmed them. The victories hitherto achiev- 


;ed by the Highlanders, had been so astonishing 


in their nz ature, and had been so uninterrupted 
by the least s! iare of bad success, that he heen 


| to join the nation at large in be lieving nothing 


impossible to them. He had seen them already 
successful over a body of troops as great as that 
of the Duke of Cumberland ; and he was certain- 
ly justifiable in expecting them to do again what 
ioe had done before. He, moreover, 
have entertained a wish—more worthy perhaps 
of an ancient than a modern leader—to fight a 
battle with his enemies upon what they would 
consider fair grounds, and where they should 
not have it afterward say that had been 
favored by adventitious and extraneous circum- 
stances. He was ambitious of dis pli 1ying the ca- 
pabilities of his adherents, and perhaps his own 
; also, ina pitched battle. Such an emotion was 
not, we confess, consistent with the duties ol 
true generalship; but it ought to be recollected, 
that the campaign had hitherto been conducted 
upon principles which set modern tactics at de- 
fiance. The most chivalrous of those knightly 
kings from whom Charles drew his descent, had 
once given way to a gimilar impulse, and ex- 
piated it with his life. While we yield to James 
the admiration naturally excited by his romantic 
disinterestedness, let us not visit with too se- 
vere reprehension an hereditary ardor for glory 
Better, Charles would think, 
not easy to condemn the sentiment, 
stake the whole fortune of the enterprise upo. 
one fair and honorable battle, with the chance 
of a more brilliant triumph than any yet achiev- 
ed, than skulk away to escape immediate dan- 
ger, and atter all die unsoldierly deaths in a pri- 
son of our own choosing. 

There yet remained, however, before playing 
the great stake of a pitched battle, one chance 
of suecess, by the irregular mode of warfare to 
which his army was accustomed; and Charles, 


seems to 


s to he 


is 


and it 
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however actuated by the motives we apes of, 
had the good sense to put it totrial. This was 
a night attack upon the camp of the Duke of 
Cumberland. He rightly argued, that if his men 
could approach without my ieee and 
make a simultaneous attack in more than one 
place, the royal forces, then sealed ly either en- 
gaged in drinking the commander’s he alth, or | 
sleeping off the effects of the debauch, must be 
completely surprised and cut to pieces, or at least 
effectually routed. On the proposal being agi- 
tated among the chiefs and officers, it was agreed 
to, without much demur, though some could 
not help pointing out the extre mt hazard of the 
attempt, and the evil effects which must result 
from it in case of failure. The time appointed 
for setting out upon the march, was eight in the 
evening, when daylight should have completely 
disappeared ; and inthe mean time, great pains 
were taken to conceal the secret from the army. 

This resolution was entered into at three in the 
afternoon, and orders were immediately given 


to collect the men who had gone off jn search of |: 


provisions. The officers dispersed themselves 
to Inverness and other places, and beseeched 
the stragglers to repair to the muir. But, under 
the influence of hunger, they told their eom- 
manders to shoot them if they pleased, rather 
than compel them to starve any longer. When 


the-time came, therefore, little more than half of 


the army could be assembled. Charles had pre- 
viously declared, with his characteristic fervor, 
that though only a thousand of his men would 
accompany him, he would lead them on to the 
attack; and he was not now intimidated, when 
he saw twice that number ready to assist in the 
enterprise : though some of his officers would 
willingly have made this deficiene y of troops an 
excuse for abandoning what they esteemed at 
best a hazardous expedition. Having given out, 
for watchword, the emphatic phrase, King James 
the Eighth, he embraced Lord George Murray, 

who was to command the foremost column, and 
putting himself at the head of that which follow- 
ed, gave the orders to march. 

The greatest care had been taken to conceal 
the object _ this expedition from the mass of the 
army, lest, being communicate d by them to the 
country people, it might res ach the ears of the en- 
emy. But the Duke of Cumberlan 1 having, like 
a prudent general, taken measures, ever since he 
approached the Highlanders, to wat ch their 
slightest motions, was by no means ignorant of 
their march towards his position, though he di i] 
not apprehend a nocturnal attac k. He had com- 
missioned vari lous country people, and some of | 
hisown Highland militia men, to mingle with 


their columns, and inform him from time to time |« 


of the progress they were m: iking; and though he 
permitted his men to sleep, they were instructed 
to have their arms beside them. He did not sup- 
pose that the insurgents would be daring enou; gh 
to fall upon his camp; but he had taken mea- 
sures to give them battle in’ its vicinity, as soon 
as ever they should demand it. 

Among the instructions issued to the officers 
of Charles’ army, to be communicated in proper | 


time to the troops, one was, that no fire-arms | 
should be used, but only sword, dirk, and bayo- | 
| whom the pangs of hunger, upon bodies exhaust-| 


net. It was also enjoined, that on entering r the 


camp, they should immediately set about cutting | 


down or overturning the tents, and wherever a 
we or bulge was observed in the fallen 
canopy, ‘* there to strike and push vigorously.” 
As the c camp was only nine miles distant trom 
their position, it was expected that they would 
reach it soon after midnight, and thus have suf- 
ficient time to execute the whole of their project 

betore daylight. 

The night of the 15th of April was as dark as 
if Providence had designed to favor their daring 
purpose. But this circumstance, so advantage- 
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lous i in one re spe ct was unfortunate in ‘another, in 
so far as it impeded their progress. Their mareh | 
lay, not in the public road, where their motion 


would have been so eas ily ‘de tected, but through | 


wasteand generally wet ground, considerably 
removed from both roads and houses, and where 


| want of light was peculiarly disadvantageous. | 


{On this account their progress was very slow, 
land attended with much fatigue; and, while 
jmany of the men dropped aside altogether, the 
lrear column fell considera! bly behind the front. 
| Lord George Murray, vexed at the slowness of 
lthe march, sent re peated requests, expressed in 
ithe most urgent terms, for the re: to join the 
|van; but they were either tueiabeks or could 
not be executed. 


| the first column had passed Kilravock, or Kil- 
rauk, an ancient residence three miles from the 
|duke’s camp; and Lord George then halt d and 
called a sonnet of officers, in which he declared 
it ot arene 
attack before daylight should expose them to the 
}observation and fire of the enemy. M: any offi- 
|cers, among -whom was Mr. Hepburn ‘of Keith, 
so remarkable for the way in which he joined 
| Prince Charles at Holyroodhouse, spoke violent- 
lly in favor of the original design ; even asserting 
that the Highland hecadowerd would not be the 
| worse of a little daylight to direct its operations. 
| But Lord George, with more prude nee, insisted 
j}upon the evils which must result to the whole 
army, and of course to the general cause, should 
their approach be observed and prepared for, as 
in all probability it would, and, hearing a drum 
beat in the distant camp, he expressed his con- 
viction that the enemy were already alarmed. 
The urgency of the case demanding mnenedinte 
| determination he took it upon his respo1 — ility 
jas ceneral, to turn back the men, Charles being 
so far in the rear that it would have required 
some time to procure his orders. As they were 
| mi arching back, Charles, apprised of the resolu- 
ition by his secretary, came galloping up, and 
had the mortification to find the army, from 
which he expected so much, in full retreat. He 
lis said, upon very slight authority, to have been 
i neensed ina high degree at Lord George. It 
lis more probable, that, if he gave way to any 
jex pre ssions of regret, he must have been im- 








mediately made sensible.of the necessity of the 
measure. 


That the measure was indeed necessary, in| 


|Opposition to those who afterwards continued to 


‘eens rt the contrary, seems to be put beyond dis-}q 
pute, by the circumstance, that the day was ful-| 


lly dawned before the Highland oo had pro- 
leeeded tivo miles in the retreat, and that al- 
|though they now marched by the straightest and 
| be st paths. 

The Highlanders returned, fatigued and dis- 
| Col isolate, to their former position, about seven 
}o’clock in the morning: when they immediately 
addressed themselves to sleep, or went away in 
isearch of provisions. So scarce was food at this 
critical juncture, that the prince himself, on re- 
| tiring to Culloden House, could obtain no better 
refreshment than alittle bread and whiskey. He 
felt the utmostanxiety regarding his men, among 


ed by fatigue, must have been working effects 
[the most unpromising to his success; and he 
|gave orders, before seeking any repose, that the 
whole country should now be mercilessly expis- 
cated for the means of refreshment. His orders 
were not without effect. Considerable supplies 
| were procured, and subjected to culinary pro- 
}cesses at Inverness; but the poor famished 
wretchos were destined never to taste these pro-| 
visions—the hour of battle arriving before they | 
were prepared. 


It was twoin the morning before the head of 


le for the army to reach the point of 


The Moor of Culloden stretches away so far to} 
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{the east, with so “little irregularity and so few 
incumbent objects, that its termination escapes 
jthe eyesight, and the horizon in that direction 
resembles that of a shoreless sea. It was about 
jeleven in the forenoon, when the Highland 
| guards first observed the dim ley vel outline of the 
plain to blacken with the marching tr ‘oops of the 
Duke of Cumberland; which seemed gradus ally 
to rise above and occupy the bavinen, like the 
darkness of a coming storm dawning in the 
mariner’s eye upon the distant waters. Notice 
of their approach being carried to the prince, he 
instantly rose, and descended to put himself at 
the head of be na ae As he was quitting the 
house, the steward made up to him, with informa- 
tion that a 
lamb and two fowls, was about to be laid upon 
the table. But he asked the man if he would 
have him sit down to eat, when the troops so 
immediately required his presence, and, hungry 
though he must have been, hurried out to the 
field. He there ‘exerts d himself to collect his 
men from the various places to which they had 
straggled, ordering a cannon to be fired as asig- 
nal fortheir immediate assemblage. MacDonald 
of Keppoch and the Master of Lovat had joined 


that morning with their men, to the great joy’ 


of the army; and it was in something like good 
spirits they now prepared for battle. 
When all had been collected that seemed 


within call, the prince found he had an army of 


ibout five thousand men, and these in very poor 
condition for fighting, to oppose to a force repu- 
ted as numerous again, supported by superior 
horse and artillery, and w hose strength was un- 
impaired either by hunger or fatigue. It seem- 
ed scarcely possible that he should overcome a 
host in every respect so much superior to his 
own; and various measures were proposed to 
him by his officers, for shunning battle in the 
mean time, and retiring to some position where 
their peculiar mode of warfare would avail 
against a regular army. But Charles, for reasons 
already stated, insisted upon immediate battle; 
pointing out that the gross of the army seemed 
in the highest degree anxior is to come to blows, 
and that they would probably fall off in ardor— 
perhaps altogether disperse—if the present op- 
portunity were not seized. 
Active preparations were now, therefore, made 
for that desperate and important confliet, upon 
| which the issue of this singul: ir national contest 
was finally to depe nd. The ‘insurgents were 
drawn sd by Sullivan (: at once their adjutant and 
quarter-master-general) in two lines; the right 
prote cted by the turf-enclosures around a rude 
farmstead, and their left extending towards a 
‘sort of morass in the direction -of Culloden 
House. The front line consisted of the follow- 
ing clan regiments, reckoned from right to left:— 
Athole, Cameron, Appin, Fraser, MacIntosh, 
MacLauchian and MacLean (forming one) John 
Roy Stuart, Farquharson, Clanranald, Keppoch, 
iGlengary. The second, for which it was with 
difficulty that enough ot men were found, com- 
prised the Low € ountry and foreign regiments, 
according to the following order;—Lord Ogilvie, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, Gle nt 


cannon were placed at each extremity of the 
front, and as many in the centre. Lord George 
Murray commanded the right wing, Lord John 
Drummond the left, General Stapleton the se- 
cond line. Charles himself stoédd, with a small 
body of guards, upon a slight eminence in the 
rear. 

While the insurgent army labored under eve- 
ry kind of.disadvantage, and were actuated by 
apes: of the most distracting and harassing 
nature, that of the Duke of Cumberland moved 
| with all the deliberation and security proper to a 
superior and more confident foree. They had 


2a dinner, consisting of a deel side of 


ucket, the Duke of 
Perth, the Irish, the French. Four pieces of 
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struck their tents at five in the morning, when, 
the commanders of the various regiments having 
received their instructions in writing, the gene- 


ral orders of the day were read at the head of 


every company in the line. These bore, in allu- 
sion to the misbehaviour of Falkirk, that if any 
persons intrusted with the care of the train or 
baggage absconded or left their charge, they 
should be punished with immediate and certain 
death, and that if any officer or soldier failed in 
his duty during the action, he should be senten- 
ced. Another and more important order was 
then given to the army. The superiority of the 
broadsword over the bayonet at Preston and Fal- 
kirk had given rise to much discussion among 
military men; and, during this winter, the maga- 
zines and newspapers had teemed with projects 
and hypotheses, by which it was proposed to 
put the weapons of the regular troops upon a 
par with those of the insurgents. It was reser- 
ved for the Duke of Cumberland effectually to 
obviate the supposed superiority of the claymore 
and target. He had perceived that the greatest 
danger which the regular troops ran in a charge 
with the Highlanders, arose from the circum- 
stance, that the latter received his antagonist’s 
point in his target, swayed it aside, and then 
had the defenceless body of the soldier complete- 
ly exposed to his own weapon. The duke con- 
ceived, that if each man, on coming within the 
proper distance of the enemy, should direct his 
thrust, not at the man directly opposite to him, 
but against the one who fronted his right hand 
comrade, the target would be rendered useless, 
and the Highlander wounded in the right side, 
under the sword arm, ere he could ward off the 
thrust. Accordingly, he had instructed the men 
during the spring in this new exercise. When 
they had taken their morning meal, they were 
marched forward from the camp; arranged in 
three parallel divisions of four regiments each, 
headed by Huske, Sempill, and Mordaunt; hav- 
ing a column of artillery and baggage upon one 
hand, and a fifth of horse upon the other. 

After a march of eight miles, through ground 
which appeared to the English soldiers very 
boggy and difficult, they came within sight of the 
insurgents, who were posted about a mile and a 
half in advance. The duke then commanded 
his lines to form; having learned that the High- 
landers seemed inclined to make the attack. 
Soon after, on its being ascertained that no mo- 
tion was perceptible in the Highland army, he 
ordered the lines to be restored to the form of 
columns, and to proceed in their march. Call- 
ing out, at the same time, to know if any man 
in the army was acquainted with the ground, he 
commanded the individual who presented him- 
self, to go a little way in advance, along with 
some officer of rank, to conduct the army, and 
especially the artillery, over the safest paths. 
When he had got within a mile of the enemy, 
he ordered the army once more and finally to be 
formed in battle array. 

The royal army was disposed in three lines; 
the first containing from left to right, the regi- 
ments of Barrel, and Munro, the Scots Fusileers, 
Price’s, Cholmondley’s, and the Scots Royals, 
under the command of the Earl Albemarle; the 
second, in the same order, Wolfe’s, Sempill’s 
Bligh’s, Ligonier’s, and Fleming’s, commanded 
by General Huske; the third, Blakeney’s, Batte- 
reau’s, Pulteney’s, and Howard’s, led by Briga- 
dier Mordaunt. The centres of all the regi- 
ments of the second line being behind the ter- 
minations of those of the first, and those of the 
third line occupying a similar position in regard 
to thé second, the various bodies of which the 
army consisted were in a manner indented into 
each other. Betwixt every two regiments of the 
first line were placed two cannon. The left 
flank was protected by Kerr’s Dragoons, under 
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Colonel Lord Ancrum; the right by a bog; and 
Cobham’s Dragoons stood in two detachments 
beside the third line. The Argyle Highland- 
ers* guarded the baggage. 

The disposition thus made was allowed by the 
best military men of the period to have been al- 
together admirable ; because it was impossible for 
the Highlanders to break one regiment without 
finding two ready to supply its place. The ar- 
rangement of the insurgent army was also allow- 
ed to be very good, upon a supposition that they 
were to be attacked. 

Duke William, fullof anxiety for the event of 
the day, took the opportunity afforded by the 
halt, to make a short speech to his soldiers. The 
tenor of his harangue, which has been preserved 
in the note-book of an English officer, shews, in 
the most unequivocal manner, how apprehensive 
his royal highness was regarding the behaviour 
of his troops. Without directly adverting to 
Preston or Falkirk, but evidently having those 
disgraceful events in his eye, he implored them 
to be firm and collected—to dismiss all remem- 
brance of former failures from their minds—to 
consider the great object for which they were 
here, no less than to save the liberties of their 
country, and the rights of their master. Having 
read a letter to them, which he said he found 
upon the person of a straggler, and in which 
sentiments of the most truculent nature were 
breathed against the English soldiery, he repre- 
sented to them, that, in their present circum- 
stances, with marshy ways behind them, and 
surrounded by an enemy’s country, their best, 
indeed their only chance of personal safety, lay 
in hard fighting. He was grieved, he said, to 
make the supposition that there could be a per- 
son reluctant to fight in the British army. But, 
if there were any here who would prefer to re- 
tire, whether from disinclination to the cause, or 
because they had relations in the rebel army, he 
begged them in the name of God to do so, as he 
would rather face the Highlanders with one 
thousand determined men at his back, than have 
ten thousand with a tythe who were luke-warm. 
Catching enthusiasm from the language of the 
ardent young soldier, and shouting ‘ Flanders! 
Flanders!’ the men found their courage screw- 
ed to the proper point, and impatiently desired 
to be led forward to battle. 

It was suggested to the duke at this juncture, 


*The loyalty of the Clan Campbell, or, more 
properly speaking, their attachment to Revolu- 
tion principles, has been externally conspicuous 
since the time of the great Civil War, and may 
in some measure be considered a settled matter 
in history. It is, however, to be now subjected 
to some doubt. By information, derived through 
a channel of the most unquestionable nature, 
from Campbell of Dunstaffnage, one of the infe- 
rior chiefs in command on this occasion, we are 
enabled to state a fact, whicu at least shows they 
were not altogether free of the mania which had 
seized so many of their countrymen. On the 


night before the battle of Colloden, the heads of 
the clan held a meeting, unknown to the rest of 


the army, for the purpose of deliberating upon 
the .line of conduct which it was eligible for 
them to pursue in the action which seemed 
pending. The resolution was, that the clan 


should give the royal army one chance more of 


suppressing the insurrection—that is to say, 
should continue faithful for one other battle; but 
that, if the Highlanders beat them again, as they 
had so often done before, then should the cian 
declare for Prince Charles. We anticipate the 
astonishment and incredulity with which this 
statement will be received; but can only aver, 
that, from the way in which the information has 
reached us, we are induced to give it implicit 
credit. 


er 


that he should permit the men to dine, as it was 
now nearly one o’clock, then the usual time for 
that meal, and as they would not probably have 
another opportunity of satisfying their hunger 
for several hours. But he decidedly rejected the 
proposal. ‘* The men,” he said, ‘ will fight bet- 
ter and more actively with empty bellies; and, 
moreover, it would bea bad omen. You remem- 
ber what a dessert they got to their dinner at 
Falkirk.” 


The army now marched forward in complete 
battle array, their fixed bayonets glittering in the 
sun, their colors flying, and the sound of a hun- 
dred drums rolling forward in defiance of the 
insurgents. Lord Kilmarnock is said to have 
remarked, on seeing the army approach, that he 
felt a. presentiment of defeat, from the cool, or- 
derly, determined manner in which they march- 
ed. When within six hundred yards of the 
Highland lines, they found the ground so marshy 
as to take most of the regiments up tothe ankles 
in water; and the artillery horses then sinking in 
a bog, somerof the seldiers slung their carabines, 
and dragged the carriages on to their proper 
position. Soon after, the bog was found to ter- 
minate upon ‘the right, so as to leave that flank 
uncovered; which being perceived by the all- 
vigilant duke, he ordered Pulteney’s regiment 
to take -its place beside the Scots Royals, and a 
body of horse to cover the whole wing in the 
same manner with the left. The army finally 
halted at the distance of five hundred paces from 
the Highlanders. 

The day, which had hitherto been fair and 
sunny, was now partially overcast, and a shower 
of snowy rain began to beat with considerable 
violence from the north-east. The Highlanders, 
who had found the weather so favorable to them 
at Falkirk, were somewhat disconcerted on find- 
ing it against them at Culloden; and the spirits 
of the regulars were proportionally raised by the 
circumstance. Charles saw and felt the disad- 
vantage, and made some attempts, by manceuv- 
ring, to get to windward of the royal army ; but 
Duke William, equally vigilant, contrived to 
counteract all his movements; so that, after half 
an hour spent in mutual endeavors to outflank 
each other, the two armies at last occupied near- 
ly their original ground. 

Whilst these vain manceuvres were going on, 
an incident took place, which serves to show 
the-exalted heroism and devoted loyalty of the 
Highlanders. A poor mountaineer, under whose 
ragged exterior a haughty Southron would have 
deemed that nothing but the meanest sentiments 
could dwell, resolving to sacrifice his life for the 
good of his prince and clan, approached the 
lines of the English, demanded quarter, and was 
sent to the rear. As he lounged backwards and 
forwards through the lines, apparently very in- 
different to what was going on, and even pay- 
ing no attention to the ridicule with which the 
soldiers greeted his uncouth appearance, Lord 
Bury, son of the Earl of Albemarle, and aide-de- 
camp to the Duke, happened to pass in the dis- 
charge of his duties, when all at once the High- 
lander seized one of the soldiers’ muskets, and 
discharged it at that officer; receiving, next mo- 
ment, with perfect indifference, and as a matte! 
of course, the shot with which another soldier 
immediately terminated his own existence. He 
had intended to shoot the Duke of Cumberland, 
but fired prematurely, and without effect, at an 
inferior officer whose gaudy apparel seemed, it 
his simple eyes, to indicate the highest rank. 
The incident somewhat resembles one which 
occurred at the battle of Bannockburn; when 
Henry de Bohun attempted to slay King Robert 
Bruce. But the daring of the English knight 
was not equal to that of the Highlander; his 
chance of success having been great, and of hic 





